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WHITE CLOVER ‘‘usually lasts two weeks, 
and sometimes a month,’’ at Medina, page 
723. Some years it doesn’t last at all here, 
but this year it has already lasted eleven 


weeks, and the end is not yet in sight. 


Evias Fox, didn’t you have a ‘‘stick’’ 
in that lemonade to make a little of it give 
up and become alkali, and then with suffi- 
cient recruits recover its spirits and change 
back again to acid? In this locality one 
may be overcome by the other, but I don’t 
believe one is ever changed into the other. 


AFTER READING IN GLEANINGS about the 
right way to hold a smoker, I was worried 
for fear I was pigeon-toed in my hands. I 
am now pretty well satisfied that I don’t 
need any surgical operation, but that it’s 
the editor who is pigeon-toed in his hands 
—or else in his head. [Now, look here, 
doctor; if you do not quit calling me names 
I shall get after you with both of my “ pig- 
eon-toed ’’ feet.—Eb. | 

I HAVE one of the bee-brushes sent out by 
Mrs. Sarah A. Smith, as advertised in 
GLEANINGS, and they’re fine for a whole- 
sale sweep of the combs. They’re made of 
some kind of grass, a sort of vegetable 
horse-hair, very fine and very tough, and 
should last well. Possibly they would be 
just a little better if the tip ends were not 
Clipped off. [These brushes appear to be 
very soft and pliable. It is possible they 
—— the best bee-brush in the world. 
—Ep. 

_A CORRESPONDENT wants me to tell what 
kind of season I’m having. Bless your 
heart, the bees are driving me so I haven’t 
time to tell. But I'll just take time to say 
I never saw such a flood of honey before, 


and never expect to see it again. [That 
beats any thing we ever had here or expect 
to have; and I am beginning to feel that 
the region in and about Medina is almost 
as poor for the production of comb honey as 
any place in the United States, because 
our oe are so very, very short.— 
Ep. 


WoON’T SOME ONE come between the editor 
and me, and clear away the smoke on the 
smoke question? We’re square fornenst 
each other in our impressions about the 
smoke of rotten’ and sound wood (by the 
way, I think the most savage smoke comes 
from green wood ), but neither of us furnish- 
es any proof. Who has any positive proof? 
[How can positive proof be produced unless 
we accept one’s individual feelings and im- 
pressions after inhaling the smoke from 
rotten wood and that from hard wood? We 
have been trying our own experiments over 
again, and our experience is the same as 
before — that rotten wood will give a more 
subduing smoke than hard wood.—ED. ] 


You AsK, Mr. Editor, whether I hived 
shaken swarms (that swarmed afterward) 
on starters, etc. They were hived on full 
combs, although other years I used also 
foundation, and I think the combs gave 
better results than foundation. [Inasmuch 
as we had no swarms from bees shaken on 
foundation, and your bees shaken on full 
combs did swarm, it would look as if there 
were some merit in foundation. The fact 
that bees start housekeeping almost from 
the ground up, when put on foundation, 
puts them more nearly back to the condi- 
tion of nature—that is, the hollow tree. 
The old combs have a tendency to suggest 
to the bees that they haven’t swarmed, I 
think.—EDb. | 


INCUBATORS, or nurseries, may be used 
by other than professionals to advantage. 
I’ve been using them for queen-cells cut out 
of combs. Thus I avoid the chance of a 
virgin with a bad wing or a cell with a 
dead queen, and can hold over a virgin un- 
til needed. The Stanley cartridge has the 
advantage that the bees can get to the cells 








as freely as if the cells were left on the 
comb, and the disadvantage that, if a hole 
is in the cell, the bees will tear it down; 
whereas in the Pridgen the whole side of a 
cell may be cut away and the queen still 
hatch out. The queens worry somewhat 
trying to get out through the perforations 
of the Stanley, and sometimes one gets 
through; but you can take a queen, cart- 
ridge and all, wherever you like, and can 
get her only by letting her out of her com- 
partment in the Pridgen. [Your experi- 
ence is quite in line with ours.—Eb. ] 


‘“THE SCARCITY of lumber for making 
sections may force bee-keepers into chunk 
honey more and more as time goes on,”’ p. 
721. Chunk honey may be all the go yet, 
for any thing I know; but the scarcity of 
lumber will be a very small factor in the 
case. If we can’t have one-piece sections 
we can have four-piece made out of a dozen 
kinds of wood; and if all the basswood 
were swept out of the universe it wouldn’t 
make section honey cost the producer half a 
cent a pound more, now would it? And do 
you think a rise of half a cent a pound 
would drive section honey out? Tut, tut! 
[No, a rise of half a cent a pound only 
would not drive section honey out of the 
market; but a big advance in the price of 
sections, and the enormous labor of han- 
dling four-piece as compared with the one- 
piece might make some bee-keepers become 
so disgusted and discouraged as to cause 
them to say they would either give up comb 
honey or turn their attention to the produc- 
tion of extracted and chunk honey, where 
there was less bother. The question of 
price is not all there is to consider in the 
matter. It is somewhat a question of con- 
venience.—ED. | 


‘* WHY DO you NOT tell honey-producers 
to set an honest price on their honey, and 
then stick to that price? We have found 
that it is as easy to get 75 cents per gallon 
as it was to get 60cents.’’ Ah! but there’s 
a limit to that thing, my good friend; and 
if each one were allowed to decide for him- 
self an honest price, and then hold on to 
that price, I’m afraid in too many cases he 
would hold honey as well as price. You 
say, ‘‘If The A. I. Root Co. would put up 
the price, others would have to follow.’’ 
The members of the Root company are old 
enough to answer for themselves; but I 
think they try to put the price as high as 
the traffic will bear. I’m hoping a little 
that something like what you are aiming at 
will be accomplished when all bee-keepers 
fall into line and become members of the 
National Association. I wish they would 
hustle in a little faster. Twelve hundred 
is something to be thankful for, but there 
ought to be twelve thousand. [It is folly to 
talk about advancing the price of any arti- 
cle or commodity unless there is some sort 
of co operation on the part of all those who 
have the commodity for sale. In a year 
when there is plenty of honey, when there 
are any number of offerings, the buyer al- 
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most hesitates to make any price until he 
knows to where the market will actually 
level up. But there is one thing that care- 
less buyers may do; and that is, offer their 
honey needlessly low, thus in a season of 
scarcity depressing the whole market down 
to the lower level. Such buyers, if it could 
be done, should be made to pay well for 
their honey the next time.—Eb. | 


REFERRING to the matter of queens being 
stung in a ball, Mr. Editor, you don’t find 
any place where I placed any limiting 
clause. Pleaseturn to page276. ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I ¢hink a queen is never stung 
in the ball, and I much doubt the physical 
possibility of such a thing. . . Weren’t 
the cases in which you saw the queen stung 
those in which you poked or smoked the 
bees away from the queen enough so that 
one of them could sting her? Left entirely 
to themselves, do you believe the bees could 
sting a balled queen if they would? Do 
you believe they would if they could? ’’ etc. 
You see we are pretty nearly together, only 
I think it possible that bees left to them- 
selves would merely hug a queen, even if 
they could sting her. In a nutshell, I don’t 
believe a queen ina ball, undisturbed by 
the bee-keeper, is ever stung. There is 
still left, however, the bare possibility that 
I don’t know as much about it as I might. 
[I give it up; but I am of the same opinion 
still, that the bees will sting a queen in the 
ball, when the apiarist is not interfering, 
if they can. But when their heads are all 
turned one way, and they are seeking to 
ball her, or, rather, to get to her, it is al- 
most an impossibility, but not quite, to get 
at the queen stern first.—Ep.] 
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A writer in Schweiz. ae 
an interesting account of a queen and her 
daughter laying eggs side by side in per- 
fect harmony for one whole year. 

Ww 

A reader in Hinckley, Minn., wishes to 
know how the words apiary and apiarist 
are pronounced. The a’s are long as in azl; 
the z is short as in fim, as is the y. This 
applies to both words. We shall be glad to 
make a specialty of answering such ques- 
tions in this department. 

Ww 

A French paper has the following piece 
of pleasantry in favor of adulterated honey: 
Several women of Baden-Baden’ were 
brought before a justice, charged with hav- 
ing sold adulterated honey. Among the 
buyers subpoenaed as witnesses was the 
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proprietor of one of the most fashionable 
hotels there. While the other witnesses re- 
sponded to the judge that they did not know 
the honey was adulterated, the landlord in 
question avowed frankly that the fact was 
known to him very well. Astonished, the 
judge asked him why he served such stuff, 
knowing it was bogus. ‘‘ If I serve up gen- 
uine good honey,’’ said he, cynically, ‘‘my 
boarders eat too much; while with this stuff 
here, they soon get enough.’’ 


w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The issue of Aug. 13 gives a very fine 
half-tone of Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the 
British Bee Journal. Mr. York well says 
of this distinguished man whose name is so 
well known inthe scientific circles of Europe 
and America: 


Mr. Cowan is a most delightful man to meet. He is 
the very essence of affability and courtesy, and his 
character and ability are of the highest possible. He 
is a member of many of the famous scientific societies 
in Kngland, and has won for himself a deservedly 
conspicuous position in them. 

Ww 

In regard to having your bowl ready when 
it rains soup, Mr. York well says: 

It is not wise to wait to see what the harvest will be 
before ordering supplies needed to secure it. Some 
bee-keepers, who have followed that plan, have been 
badly caught this year. Their stock of sections has 
run out,and more could not at once be obtained, be- 
cause they were not made, and the manufacturers 
were away behind orders. 

The fall of the year is none too early to order 
for the next year. Count your fall number as winter- 
ing without loss, then figure the number of sections 
they will require should the season be the best you 
have ever known, and order accordingly. 

But you say, ‘‘ There will in that way generally be 
a lot op ol capital, for nine times out of ten so many 
sections will not be needed.”’ 

The loss from dead capital will be less in ten years 
than the annoyance and lossin one year of heavy 
flow, if you run out of sections and can not get any. 
It is better to make up your sections and get them all 
ready in the supers in winter-time or early spring, 
while not crowded with other bee-work. If you don’t 
need them they will be all right for the following 
year. Even if not used for three or four years, they 
will take no hurt. 


w 
L’ABEILLE. 


lL’ Abeille reports a good honey crop in 
Belgium. It says, ‘‘In spite of many bad 
days, great alternations in heat and cold, 
we shall have no fault to find with 1903. 
lt has brought joy to the heart of a great 
many bee-keepers in this country. There 
is honey everywhere.’’ 

The editor of LZ’ Abeille says he received, 
the last of June, through the agency of Mr. 
Giraud-Pabou, an Italian queen raised in 
the United States. He adds, ‘‘ The abdo- 
men is almost entirely a shining yellow as 
far as the last band. It is not without rea- 
son that these have been called golden 
queens. The daughters of this queen, 
hatched since her introduction, are likewise 
the most beautiful Italians, and the gen- 
tlest we have ever seen. We hope their value 
as honey-gatherers will be in proportion to 
their beauty.’’ 





BY EVA C. MURRAY. 


A bee lit on a bright-red rose 
That in the garden grew, 

And stopped for just a moment 
To drink the morning dew. 


A gentle maiden passed that way, 
And saw the lovely rose, 

So plucked it from the graceful stem 
And held it to her nose. 

The saucy, angry little bee 
Just stung with all its might, 

Which made her drop the dainty flower 
And run away in fright. 

But ere she passed the garden gate, 
A youth came wandering by, 

And paused to ask her, ‘‘ Pretty one, 
Why is it thus you cry?” 

Ah!” sobbed the maid, ‘‘an ugly thing 
With little things of lace 

Did when I tried to smell the rose, 
Just sting me on the face.”’ 


‘ The horrid thing !”” the youth replied ; 


‘* We'll teach him better tricks: 
Come show me where you left the rose— 
This matter we must fix.” 


But when they found the castaway, 
And hunted for the bee, 

A Cupid from its petals sprang, 
And laughed aloud with glee. 


‘* Ha, ha! an easy catch, I’m sure, 
¥ 


So early in the day ; 

A rose holds bees and Cupids too— 
Pray turn me not away.” 

And so they took the cup of love 
He offered them, and drank ; 

And now for love and happiness 
A little bee they thank. 

MORAL. 

It is the little stings through life 
That help enrich the soul, 

And help us, though we may not think, 
To make our life the whole. 
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UNITING AND FEEDING FOR WINTER. 


‘*Where is our buckwheat honey now, 
Doolittle?’’ 

‘* Evidently all gone. Passed away in 
about ten minutes yesterday, and the hun- 
dreds of acres on which it was in sucha 
flourishing condition yesterday morning 
might better have been left unplowed and 
unsown. But I pity the farmers more than 
I do us bee-keepers. We lose only a pros- 
pective honey harvest, while the farmer has 
not only lost his prospective crop of buck- 
wheat, but all of his labor, seed, grain, and 
the use of his land. Such a hailstorm was 
never known before in this locality at this 
time of the year, and I hope such a one may 
never come again.’’ 

‘*And the loss of buckwheat only com- 
mences the loss. Oats and barley are so 
thrashed out that the fields will hardly pay 
for harvesting; corn is in shreds, beans are 
all broken to pieces, the pods as well as 
the vines; more than half the apples and 
pears are on the ground, and what remains 
on the trees have from three to twenty hail- 
stone dents in each fruit, many of these 
dents breaking the skin.”’ 

‘* Yes, I have seen all of these things, and 
Ican not help mourning. But mourning 
will do no good. Let us talk about some- 
thing brighter. What brought you over 
here to-day?’’ 

‘*Well, I had several colonies of bees that 
I had calculated would build up for win- 
ter on buckwheat; but now there is no show 
along that line, so I came over to ask you 
what I had better do with these light colo- 
nies.’’ 

‘*Have they their hives full of comb?’’ 

‘*No, not manyof them. And that is one 
of the things which bother me. If they 
were strong in bees, and the frames all full 
of comb, I would try to feed them, although 
I could hardly afford to buy sugar for so 
many.’’ 

‘Well, I would wait till the first of Sep- 
tember, as we may yet have some honey 
from an unexpected source. If we do not, 
then I would unite these weaker colonies, 
doing it as early as the 10th to 15th of said 
month, as we never have any yield of honey 
worth speaking of later in the year than 
the middle of September.’’ 

‘*How would you unite?’’ 

** On some cool cloudy day, when the bees 
fly but little, or, better still, some day near 
night, after we have had cool cloudy weath- 
er for a day or two, so as to keep the bees 
at home, I would take the weaker of two 
colonies and carry it and set it right on top 
of the colony I wished to unite it with, 
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stopping all cracks, if there should be any 
large enough to allow bees to pass between 
the two hives. As soon as the cracks are 
stopped, blow smoke in at the entrance and 
pound on the hives with the fist till the bees 
begin to make quite a roaring, this show- 
ing that they were filling themselves with 
honey. ’”’ 

‘*What do you want them to fill with hon- 
ey for?’’ 

‘* Two reasons—the first of which is, that 
they do not fight or quarrel; and, second, 
that the colony brought to a new location 
may mark their new home instead of going 
back to their old place of abode.’’ 

‘* Will this cause them to do that?’’ 

‘*Yes. <A few bees may return and hover 
about the place where they formerly stopped, 
but soon all will return, so no bees are 
lost.’’ 

‘*That is very simple. How long have 
you united in that way?’’ 

‘« Every fall I have a lot of nuclei to unite, 
left after the season for queen-rearing is 
over; and last year I found that I could 
unite bees in this way without loss.’’ 

‘* But what about the combs?”’’ 

‘* After placing the hives having the colo- 
nies in together, as I have told you, wait a 
few days till the bees have had two or three 
flights, and have become accustomed to the 
new situation, when you will go and select 
out all of the best combs, and those contain- 
ing the most honey, putting these into the 
lower hive. In this way you will be liable 
to secure fairly comfortable combs for the 
one hive.”’ 

‘““Yes, I see. But how about those which 
remain?’’ 

** Shake the bees off from these, down at 
the entrance so they will run into the hive 
with the others, and then you can store 
these frames partly filled with comb for use 
another year. If much honey remains, you 
can put an enameled cloth over the hive 
having the bees in, and turn up one corner 
of it a little so that but few bees can come 
out of the lower hive at atime, and then 
set the hive having the combs left after 
uniting on top of this; and by uncapping 
what honey there is that is sealed, the bees 
will soon carry below what there is.’’ 

‘* How about the queens?’’ 

- **Tf you have any choice, you will want 
to kill the poorer of the two a day or two 
before uniting. If you do not have any 
choice, then pay no attention to this matter, 
and the bees will destroy one of them, as 
only one good queen is allowed to dwell in 
a hive at a time.”’ 

‘“That will be easy, as I do not know 
that one is better than another. But sup- 
pose that, when I have the colonies all unit- 
ed, and the honey all fed up, they do not 
have enough stores for winter. What then?”’ 

‘*Then you will want to feed them till 
they do have enough.’’ 

‘* What shall I feed for this?’’ 

‘IT would use a syrup made of granulat- 
ed sugar, as I consider such fully as good 
as honey, and, as a rule, it is cheaper.’’ 
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‘*How do you make this syrup?’’ 

‘*Some simply pour boiling water on the 
sugar, and stir it till the sugar is dissolved; 
but for fall feeding, or in feeding for win- 
ter stores, after the honey harvest is past, 
I prefer the following to any other mode of 
making syrup: Fifteen pounds of water is 
weighed out and put into atin vessel of 
suitable size. This vessel is then put over 
the fire till the water in it boils, when 30 
pounds of granulated sugar is poured in, 
the water being stirred briskly while pour- 
ing or sifting in, so that the sugar will not 
settle to the bottom and burn, as such sugar 
is sometimes liable to do if not stirred. 
The stirring is kept uptill the sugar is most- 
ly dissolved, when the whole is left over the 
fire until it commences to boi: again, when it 
is skimmed, if any impurities arise. After 
boiling aud skimming, the vessel is set from 
the fire, when 5 pounds of extracted honey 
is stirred in, stirring for a moment or two 
till the whole is thoroughly mixed.’’ 

‘* What do you put in the honey for?’’ 

‘*Before I used this extracted honey I 
found that occasionally a batch of syrup 
would harden in the feeders and comb. 
This honey proved to be just what was need- 
ed, for syrup thus made remained liquid 
day after day, even when not fed to the 
bees, and never hardened in the combs, al- 
though with this formula the syrup is near- 
ly as thick as the best honey when fed.’’ 

‘* What kind of honey do you use?’’ 

‘“*T first used basswood honey, as I had 
the most of that; but of late years I have 
used that which has accumulated from the 
sun wax-extractor by way of a little honey 
being in the bits of comb and wax placed 
there for melting. This is the nicest kind 
for any feeding, no matter what the color 
may be, for the heat of the sun so ripens 
and thickens it that it is always prime for 
winter stores. But you will please excuse 
me now, as I have an engagement to meet 
at this time.”’ 























IN our last issue, p. 712, I inadvertently 
omitted to give Mr. Swarthmore credit for 
the wooden cell cup. While ours differed 
somewhat from the original Swarthmore 
shells, yet the main principle was just the 
Same. 





IN emptying out a smoker after a day’s 
work, do not throw out all of the unburned 
fuel. Leave a little in, as it will ignite 
more readily than other fuel. The sugges- 
tion has been made before, but it will bear 
repetition. 
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ONE of our subscribers says that The 
Hartford Insurance Co., of Hartford, Ct., 
one of the strongest companies in the world, 
will insure bees. It might be well for our’ 
readers to find their nearest Hartford 
agent, and see what arrangement he can 
make. 


THE events of the past season show the 
wisdom of ordering supplies for the coming 
season early. Discounts are lowest in the 
fall, beginning with September. If one 
waits till the season has almost or quite 
begun he will be almost sure to be disap- 
pointed. 





EVERY once in a while a subscriber will 
write, at this time of the year, asking why 
his queens do not lay. For the benefit of 
beginners, perhaps it would be well to state 
that, right after the honey-flow, Italians 
especially will ease up on egg-laying—per- 
haps stop altogether. One need not be sur- 
prised if, at any time in September or Oc- 
tober, he finds no eggs or bruod, especially 
if the queen is a year or more old. 





A CORRESPONDFNT, in referring to the 
matter of easing the pain of a bee-sting, 
Says it is his practice to blow smoke on the 
spot just stung. This is a common and 
well-known practice among old bee-keep- 
ers; and, in fact, it is about all that can be 
done. The heat, to a certain extent, alle- 
viates the pain, and the smoke itself deodor- 
izes the smeil of the poison, which seems to 
infuriate bees otherwise peaceable. 





A CHEAP AND EXCELLENT BEE-BRUSH. 


IN this issue, Mr. Elias Fox tells how to 
make the best bee-brush in the world, out 
of an ordinary ten-cent broom. This is one 
of the best items we have received in many 
a month, and I hope every one of our sub- 
scribers will take time to read this little 
Head of Grain, even if he reads nothing 
else. 


A GOOD TIME TO REQUEEN. 


Now is a good time to supersede inferior 
or undesirable queens. The untested are 
now at their lowest price, and the exchange 
can be made with very little interruption in 
the work of the colony. Indeed, if a young 
queen be introduced, displacing an old one, 
she will probably start egg-laying and 
give the new colony a fresh impetus, where 
an old queen might conclude that her job 
was done for the season, laying few or no 


eggs. 


ENTRANCE-CONTRACTING IN THE FALL. 


THE time is likely to come on very soon 
in many localities, even though it may be 
very warm now, when we shall have cool 
nights. It is then advisable to contract the 
entrances of all hives that have been opened 
for the honey- flow and the flight of numer- 
ous bees flying in faster than one can count. 
Deep entrances are a good thing in their 
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season; but they are a bad thing in cold or 
cool weather. Bees should be given every 
possible aid in keeping their brood-nest 
warm. If they should be rearing any 


brood, it should be protected. 


PHOTOS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 

WHEN sending in photos for illustration 
in GLEANINGS, be sure they are clear, well 
timed, and well printed. A hazy, steaky 
picture, is something we can not use. Pic- 
tures for half-tones must be printed a little 
dark in order to bring out a good tone on 
the printed page. The process of engrav- 
ing photos fades out the dark shades, mak- 
ing the picture come out more brilliant. A 
light-printed picture will fade so much in 
the process of engraving as to be decidedly 
weak. 


THE WEATHER AND RED CLOVER. 

WE have been having, till within the last 
week or so, cool August weather — so cool 
as to be chilly at night, making a grate fire 
feel comfortable. At the time of this writ- 
ing, ug. 24, the weather is exceptionally 
warm, and we are ‘‘enjoying’’ a genuine 
drouth. We have had no heavy rain since 
the 30th of July, a period of 25 days. Great 
quantities of goldenrod are out, and there 
is considerable red clover. There is little 
or no robbing in our yards; and we attrib- 
ute this largely to the fact that our bees 
have been bred to work on red clover. 
There is enough of it out to keep them 
busy —at least to keep robbers from nosing 
around when the hives are open. 





SELLING UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 


I HAVE before told of our method of dis- 
posing of these at the close of the season. 
As the plan works so admirably, and our 
newer readers know nothing of it, I have 
decided to give itagain. Unfinished combs, 
or partly filled ones in sections, will not 
sell. We cut these out, however, putting 
one or two of them, according to their 
weight, into a common wooden butter-dish 
costing but a fraction of a cent. In some 
cases we get almost as much, and at oth- 
ers fully as much for these as we would for 
No. 1 sections. There is something about 
the chunks of glistening sweetness in its 
pearly-white comb that attracts the eye. 
It makes the prospective buyer think of the 
days of his grandfather or of his father. 
‘‘That is honey,’’ he exclaims. He buys 
it once, and buys it again. There is no 
better seller in our retail honey department 
than these broken chunks of honey in but- 
ter-dishes. If you never tried the plan, get 
a gross of wooden butter-dishes, and see 
how quick that kind of goods will move off. 


INTRODUCING TWO VIRGINS AT A TIME; A 
SCHEME OF HASTENING FERTILIZATION. 
Our Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, of the apia- 

ry, has struck upon an idea which, if not 

new, is something I have not seen in print. 

The bane of all queen-rearing yards, or in 
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some, at least, is in getting queens fertil- 
ized. It is easy enough to make artificial 
cups; to graft them with royal jelly and 
selected larve; it is easy enough to get 
large beautiful ripe peanut-shaped cells; 
it is easy enough to get the occupants 
hatched; but getting them fertilized — aye, 
there’s the rub. Mr. Phillips has shorten- 
ed the process by nearly a half, and at the 
same time reduced the risk of loss. Well, 
what is it? 

Here is a colony, we will say, that is 
queenless. Instead of giving it one caged 
virgin, to be released on the candy plan, he 
gives it to ‘wo of flying age; but the loose 
slide protecting the candy is removed, ex- 
posing the food in one cage, leaving it in 
the other cage covered by the slide. The 
bees will release the queen of the first 
mentioned. In a day or so she will become 
fertilized, and goto laying. The other vir- 
gin is kept caged in the mean time. As 
soon as queen No. 1 is laying, she is taken 
out, and at the same time the slide covering 
the candy to the other cage is set back, the 
bees release queen No. 2. Before that is 
done, another virgin is put into the hive, 
caged with the candy protected. Queen 
No. 2 is accepted, and ere long begins to 
lay. She is removed, and the slide of cage 
No. 3 is slid back, and another virgin put 
in, and so on the cycle proceeds. The 
point is here: Both queens while in the 
hive acquire the scent of the bees and of the 
comb, so that when one queen is removed 
the other queen is already introduced ex- 
cept releasing, which the bees do in a few 
hours, and she again is in a fair way to 
become the mother of the flock. During the 
interim between the time the queen is re- 
leased and when she becomes laying, the 
queen is acquiring the scent of the colony. 

But Mr. Phillips goes one step further. 
Here is a colony that is not queenless, but 
we wish to sell the queen in two or three 
days. He accordingly cages the virgin in 
the hive, and three days after removes the 
laying queen, exposes the candy of the cag- 
ed virgin so the bees can release her, when 
she is immediately accepted. There, don’t 
you see there is a lapse of only a few hours 
of actual queenlessness? We will say that, 
in five hours after the laying queen is re- 
moved, the virgin is stalking abroad over 
the combs, quite at home. 

This thing is no experiment. We have 
been testing it for weeks to see if it would 
work under all conditions. 

If the virgins are hatched in nurseries, 
and a supply of them is kept on hand, no 
colony need be queenless more than long 
enough for the bees to eat out the candy, 
which I should say would take about five 
hours as we provision the cages. By this 
plan one can get almost a double output of 
queens. 

When using the upper-story plan of hav- 
ing three nuclei in a super above wire 
cloth, one can actually have six virgins to 
one colony of bees, and the cycle will keep 
on revolving, one queen being fertilized, we 
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will say, every day. No matter how cool 
the weather nor how late the season, the 
strong colony below will keep the bees 
warm above; then when the season is actu- 
ally over, withdraw the wire cloth, closing 
the subsidiary entrances, putting all the 
bees into one colony. 





THE GREAT NATIONAL CONVENTION AT LOS 
ANGELES. 

THE great meeting of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association took place at Los An- 
geles, Aug. 18—20, as scheduled. Judging 
from the newspaper reports which have 
come, and a photo of the whole convention 
that have been published in one of the dai- 
lies, this was a grand conclave of bee-keep- 
ers. The papers say that every State in 
the Union was represented; but I fear this 
was a little overdrawn. But I know there 
were representatives from several of the 
Eastern States, including, of course, a 
large number from the Western States. 
Every thing passed off lovely with one ex- 
ception, and that was a ‘‘hot debate”’ at 
one of the sessions. There is no one who 
attends these bee conventions who likes to 
hear and see these ‘‘scraps;’’ and many 
are inclined to say they do not pay their 
good dollars and take a long railroad ride 
to witness any thing of the kind, and that 
if it is to be repeated they will keep away. 

Dr. C. C. Miller and A. I. Root were 
styled the ‘‘ Fathers of the Colonies,’’ be- 
cause both have spent over forty years in 
the culture of bees and the study of possi- 
ble improvements. At one of the impromp- 
tu receptions for the leading men of the 
convention, these ‘‘old-timers’’ ‘‘ were 
loosened up’’ to an extent that they told 
stories on each other. From a clipping 
from one of the papers I take the following: 

“ Over forty years ago,’’ said Dr. Miller as he settled 
himself in the pillows of the bed, ‘‘ that man A. I. Root 
slept in the same bed with me. and kept me awake un. 
til midnight telling me how he was going to make a 
fortune at bee raising. He had a scheme to tap the 
maple-trees, and run the sap direct into the bee-hives 
and supply honey with a maple flavor. Last night, 
forty years later, he told me of another scheme until I 
had counted thirteen passing milk-wagons.” 

Mr. Root flushed quickly at the hearty laugh of the 
bee-circle, but came back at his accuser. ‘“ That is all 
right. I worked the sap scheme, and can taste that 
honey now. Dr. Miller was just a drummer for a mu- 
sic-houre then, and did not know a drone from a work- 
er. J] was just starting up my plant, having sold out a 
small jewelry shop to go into the business. I had just 
paid twenty dollars for one Italian queen-bee, and the 
neighbors thought I was getting daffv on the subject. 
But I was in the business to stay, and it was not long 
until I made a record of thirty pounds of honey from 
one colony in two days. One year I had so much hon- 
ey that I had to borrow all the wash-tubs in the neigh- 
borhood to hold it ; and when wash-day came, and my 
barrels had not yet arrived, I was almost forced to 
dump the honey into the cistern by the impatient 
housewives.” 

But there were at this convention two 
other veterans, old-timers on the coast, in 
the persons of J. G. Corey, of cold-blast- 
smoker fame—one who, aside from his con- 
nection with this implement, was a success- 
ful and extensive bee-keeper, and Mr. J. S. 
Harbison, of San Diego, who at one time 
enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
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extensive bee-keeper in the world; and, in- 
deed, I think it is a little doubtful if to-day 
the man lives who has produced larger av- 
erages or larger crops of honey than this. 
veteran of the Golden State during its ear- 
ly history. The new officers are as follows: 

President, J. U. Harris, of Grand Junc- 
tion, Col.; Vice-president, C. P. Dadant, of 
Hamilton, Ill.; Secretary, George W. Brod- 
beck, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

No more satisfactory or deserved sele¢- 
tions could have been made; and under the 
leadership of these men the next conven- 
tion, wherever it may be held, is sure to be 
a success. Mr. Harris has been one of the 
leading bee-keepers on the western slopes 
of the Rockies. He is president and one of 
the leading members of the Colorado Bee- 
keepers’ Association; and in parliamentary 
work no better man has ever been put in 
the place. He is an excellent organizer, a 
natural and forcible speaker on the floor, 
and a bee-keeper of no mean repute. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant, of foundation fame, is 
almost too well known to need any intro- 
duction to our readers. He and his much- 
respected father were, perhaps, the best- 
known of any two bee-keepers in both hem- 
ispheres; and his election to the position 
will be hailed with delight by his many 
European admirers who have long looked 
to him and his father as the Gamaliels of 
modern apiculture. 

Mr. G. W. Brodbeck is president of the 
California State Association—an organiza- 
tion that bids fair to be as successful as the 
one in Colorado. It has already started 
out with flying colors. Indeed, with such 
a president at the head: of it, it could hard- 
ly be other than a success. My correspon- 
dence with Mr. Brodbeck has been of the 
pleasantest kind; and if I may judge any 
thing from passing references in letters and 
in public print he is one of the most popu- 
lar bee-keepers in California. He, like his 
fellow-workers, will give the grand old Na- 
tional another upward boost. 

There was also present Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of Claremont College, and formerly of Mich- 
igan; and if there is any one man among 
all the bee-keepers who is at home in con- 
vention work, it is Prof. Cook. 

Then there were some other men like Mr. 
J. F. McIntyre, whose beautiful apiary I 
have shown, and N. E. France, of Wiscon- 
sin, General Manager of the Association. 
Both added much to the interest of this 
great meeting. Then there was Mr. W. F. 
Marks, President of the New York State 
Association; Prof. Frank Benton, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and— well, dozens of others of promi- 
nence from all over this great and beautiful 
country. 

I am convinced from the press reports 
that it will go down in the history of the 
Association as one of the most notable, in- 
teresting, and profitable meetings the As- 
sociation has ever held, and that Los An- 
geles is an ideal place for holding a big 
convention. 
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READING BEE-JOURNALS. 





Importance of being Posted in the Late Develop. 
ments of One’s Business; Comments on Late 
Items in Gleanings by perhaps the most 
Extensive Bee-keeper in the World. 

BY W. L. COGGSHALL. 

Mr. Root:—When I see a good labor-sav- 
ing device it makes my heart glad; or when 
some bee-keeper writes an article that gives 
a shorter cut for doing any thing it pleases 
me, and I say to myself, ‘* He is a benefac- 
tor.’’ To be an up-to-date bee-keeper he 
must read every thing between the covers 
of the bee-journals, advertisements and all. 
Don’t skip a thing if you are starting in to 
make money out of bees. You must know 
every writer and his address, so if there is 
any little thing in his article youcan senda 
stamp and find out something that will be 
worth dollars toyou. Write questions sothey 
can be answered by yesor no; then you will 
get a prompt reply. 

Out of the fifteen young men who have 
worked for me at bees, twelve are still do- 
ing so for a living. The most successful 
ones are farmers’ boys who were willing to 
do any kind of work on the farm. The 
most successful ones are those who read the 
most, and talked bees at all times and 
places. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that a desire 
to talk bees is important. It is better to have 
it as a hobby if one would succeed. One of 
my bee-students said to me while going to 
an apiary: 

‘*In your opinion, will John make a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper?’’ 

‘*T hardly think he will.’’ 

** Why not?’’ 

‘*Because he is more inclined to read 
story-books and daily papers.’’ 

‘* Yes, but he does read bee-papers.’’ 

‘**T know it; but he prefers books and 
daily papers. You ask him if he has seen 
the scheme of Mr. G. B. Howe, of Black 
River, N. Y., for setting drawn combs in 
under the brood-nest to stop swarming; or 
Mr. W. K. Morrison’s article on shallow 
hives, and he will probably say, ‘No; which 
paper was it in?’ and to the last one, by 
Mr. Morrison, he would say, ‘ Yes, but I 
did not think it amounted to much.’ / 
thought there were some good points in it; 
also drawn combs instead of foundation. 
Lewis, did you notice when I asked John 
how the second chaff hive from the bee- 
house did last night (the Robey queen), if 
it had any more honey than the rest?’’ 
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‘* Yes, I did, and was surprised when 
John said he did not see any difference. It 
was always fuller when I emptied it.”’’ 

‘* Say, Lewis, did you notice Mr. Grei- 
ner’s way of wiring frames in last GLEAN- 
INGS? What do you think of it?’’ 

‘I can wire four to his one, your way, 
Mr. C., when you wire 100 or 200 wires on 
a board, and cut them off just the right 
length.’’ 

‘‘Say, Lewis, what did you think of the 
Hochstein device for putting a comb on a 
stretcher to uncap it?’’ 

‘IT could uncap one side before he got it 
on the stretcher, with one of your little hon- 
ey-knives that I. L. Schofield gave you.’’ 

‘“* They ave dandy. I wish he had open- 
ed his heart and given me a dozen.’’ 

‘“*That knife is 28 or 30 years old. He 
got a blacksmith to make it!’’ 

‘*Say, Lewis, did you notice what Prof. 
W. Newell, of College Station, Texas, said?’’ 

** Yes, I did, Mr. C., and also the foot- 
note where the editor recommends rotten 
wood and dry maple wood. The only rea- 
son I can see why the editor recommends 
ha'd maple wood is because his customers 
will burn out more smokers, and then he 
can sell more — burn up more chaff hives, 
etc. ’’ 

**T have a notion to send the editor a sack 
of my saltpetered. burlap, all tied up ready 
for the smoker—just the right size. It goes 
off like excelsior, and lasts four times as 
long, and gives no heat, no sparks, is very 
light to handle; smoker will last for ever; 
is ready in twenty seconds. Did you no- 
tice in H. G. Osburn’s article, page 670, 
where he said he got 73,000 lbs. from 6000 
hives ? I think there is a mistake here. I 
believe he meant to say 600 colonies.’’ 

**Mr. C., what do you think of the editor’s 
idea about Cuban honey in American mar- 
kets?’’ 

‘*T think he is off. He will have to wait 
only one or two years before he will see the 
effect of it. It will surely depress our mar- 
ket. I have run up against it in Philadel- 
phia. Before the war I saw 50,000 lbs. on 
the wharfatatime. ‘We use Cuban honey,’ 
would be the reply; ‘it is cheaper. Labor 
is cheaper there — four to eight dollars a 
month.’ ’’ 

**Mr. C., did you see how Mr. Burnett 
went for New York buckwheaters and the 
lightning operators for taking honey off be- 
fore it was capped? What do you think of 
at?’ 

‘*Yes. Not much escapes my eye that is 
printed in the journals, and I am glad to 
see you notice all these things.’’ 

‘* Well, it is a good thing for Mr. Bur- 
nett that all the lightning operators are all 
out of the buckwheat State. There is S. 
A. Niver. Healwayscalls himself a buck- 
wheater. He is right within arm’s length 
of Mr. Burnett.’’ 

**T should think he would take Mr. Bur- 
nett into one of those dark alleys for a few 
minutes. But, laying all joking aside, the 
article will do young bee-keepers a great 
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deal of good if they will only read it and 
heed it.’’ 
West Groton, N. Y. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


Some Experience with Them; Gentle, but Slow to 
Enter Sections; Bent on Superseding. 








BY J. W. GUYTON, M. D. 





I introduced the golden bee into my apia- 
ry in 1900. In 1901 I bought another queen, 
and from these I soon had all of my bees 
golden except some blacks that I bought. I 
purchased seven golden queens, and intro- 
duced to the blacks. These queens were 
procured from three different breeders. I 
also got a third breeding-queen last year. 
I reared and sold a great many queens 
from this breed. I find them gentle enough 
and fair werkers, but not as good in some 
respects as the leather-colored three-band- 
ed strain. They are slow to enter sections; 
they persist iu chucking honey in the brood- 
nest; and if the queen is not prolific enough 
to keep ahead they crowd her down to a 
very small space. This is objectionable to 
the producer of section honey. To me they 
seem a shade smaller than the three- band- 
ed Italians. This I think objectionable, 
from the fact that they can not carry as 
much as a larger bee. It is true that they 
can fly fast, and perhaps because of their 
diminutive size they may be somewhat 
swifter on the wing than their larger sis- 
ters. 

I do not think the queens are, as a rule, 
as prolific in egg-production as the other 
strain. However, they have two redeeming 
features that I can recommend. The first 
and best is the introduction of an apiary of 
goldens in a neighborhood of black bees. 
They seem to fuse more stripes into the 
black strain because of this predominance 
in stripes over the regular Italians. When 
we practical bee-keepers get a cross in our 
apiaries we detect it at once, and annihi- 
late her queenship soon. 

The other feature is their golden color, 
which makes them so beautiful. They are 
inviting to the owner of blacks, and he 
wants to introduce them into his stock; and 
to do this he will then have to introduce 
movable-comb hives, which is worth a great 
deal to apicultural progress. 

Last year some of my goldens acted very 
strangely, and some of them are repeating 
the same objectionable act this year. They 
are bent on superseding. It seems to make 
no difference whether the queen be young 
or not. I have had several young prolific 
queens replaced by them, some not over 
from one to three months old. I kept as 
many as 100 and over of the three-banded 
bees over twenty years ago, and don’t re- 
member their being nearly so bad as the 
goldens I now have. Is this out of the usu- 
al way, or is it a characteristic of some 
Strains of any strain of bees? 

I have noticed that our best or largest 
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honey-producers do not keep the golden 
strain, although some of our best queen- 
breeders are boosting them up as hustlers. 
I will not keep blacks or hybrids any long- 
er than is required to replace them with 
pure blood. 

I should be pleased to have some reports 
on this strain, as I have not noticed any 
thing lately about them in the journals I 
take. Have honey-producers, men who want 
honey, who tried the goldens, quit them? 
What are the most potent objections to this 
strain? 

I think that, as a rule, the best of every 
thing is the cheapest in the long run. If 
the goldens are not the best all-round bee, 
I do not want them, and yet I think they 
are the bees to keep among blacks, as above 
stated. 

Horsemint has been in full bloom over 
five weeks, and will last ten days or two 
weeks longer, and my bees have hardly be- 
gun to operate in the sections. I know the 
rainy weather has a great deal to do with 
this failure. Sumac will be in bloom about 
the 15th inst., and will last six weeks. 

Levita, Texas, July 2. 





WIRING, BEE-SIFTER, ETC. 


BY F. GREINER. 








I was astonished, when reading GLEAN- 
INGS for Aug..1, p. 677, that you credit me 
with an invention of a frame-wiring device 
which totally differs from the machines I 
use and have used for some time. There 
must be a mistake somewhere. My ma- 
chines are much more valuable. They work 
so absolutely automatically that I have not 
even to pull the lever. All I do to make 
these machines work after the frames are 
furnished, and the pieces of wire properly 
cut, is to operate the communication be- 
tween my own brain and that of the ma- 
chine by way of speech, and let my wish 
be known. My two girls, 10 and 12 years 
old, then do the work to my entire satis- 
faction. I would here add, that I use a 
brood-frame two inches deeper than the reg- 
ular Langstroth frame; and when I com- 
menced to wire them I used four wires. I 
have kept reducing the number of wires, 
and find that two wires are just as good as 
more. It is much easier to secure the two 
wires in place, and of proper tension, than 
the four, and it requires less wire and time 
todo the wiring, besides saving time in 
imbedding. It may prove of value to the 
friends to know this. 

After using quite a little brood founda- 
tion with young swarms and otherwise, it 
will seem to me that the most valuable 
feature of wiring is the securing of comb 
foundation exactly in the center of the frame 
where it should be. I am a little doubtful 
whether this result can be secured with 
less than two wires; but I shall try just one 
in a few frames when buckwheat begins to 
yield honey. 

Dr. Miller tells somewhere of late how he 
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dresses when at work in his apiary, and it 
seems that he has reduced the number of 
garments to the lowest minimum possible 
and yet be clad. This would not suit me, 
nor meet the requirements of Coggshall, I 
am sure. My bees do not respect a single 
thickness of covering as would be desirable, 
and I therefore prefer a light suit of under- 
wear in addition to what the doctor wears. 
When not too sultry and warm I add anoth- 
er garment, a white jacket, close-fitting at 
the wrists. I am then prepared for almost 
any emergency. I don’t wish to carry the 
idea that my bees are extremely vicious; 
but handling bees as rapidly as possible, 
one is quite apt to excite their stinging pro- 
pensities more or less, and it is better to be 
well protected. To prevent bees from as- 
cending the connections my upper self has 
with mother earth, and make unpleasant 
investigation in the space between under- 
wear and outside covering, I incidentally 
hit on the guards used by bicycle-riders. 
They are quickly applied, and answer well. 

The new pattern of the Corneil smoker I 
regard as a success. An asbestos covering 
and wide shield might be added advanta- 
geously, and heavy iron substituted in the 
making of the fire-barrel; but I can not see 
what better Mr. Arthur C. Miller could 
want. I don’t know that it would be de- 
sirous to get up these smokers so they would 
last a lifetime. I like to have and usea 
new implement occasionally, and I am 
glad one of my old Corneils, after five or 


six years’ use in the home yard, where the 
work is harder on the smoker than in the 
outyards, begins to show signs of old age. 

It is a good plan to clean out the smoker 
after it has been used hard and while it is 


still hot. The greater part of the accumu- 
lations are then quite soft, and may be 
scraped off with a suitable tool. 

Many of the bee-keepers in Germany 
know nothing about the convenience of a 
good smoker, but handle their bees by the 
use of cigars. This would not suit me, and 
I notice that even Americans given to smok- 
ing tobacco consider it better, more conven- 
ient, and more business-like, to use the 
smoker. 

Before closing my communication I wish 
to speak of a contrivance which might help 
some bee-keeper somewhere and some time. 
It is not any thing particularly new. The 
bee, drone, and queen sifter I wish to de- 
scribe has been used by the inventor, Mr. 
Hannemann, of Brazil, in some form or other 
for a great many years. The way I have 
constructed it is this: A light open box, the 
size of a hive-body, was covered at the bot- 
tom with a sheet of queen-excluding zinc. 
A cover was hinged to this box, and also 
covered by the same material. This device 
comes handy many times when unexpected- 
ly a swarm is found hanging in a tree. 
Many, who may not wish to increase their 
colonies any more, may sometimes be puz- 
zled to know what to do with such a swarm. 
They might wish to return it. Particular- 
ly in case of late swarms, buckwheat 
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swarms, etc., such as would not be able to 
fix up for winter in good shape, it is al- 
ways best to return them. 

I have come home occasionally from the 
work in an outyard and found a swarm 
hanging on a bush, although I practice 
clipping. In such a case I would at once 
proceed to shake the cluster of bees into my 


sifter, and shake and shake till all the bees 
are in the air except the imprisoned drones 
and queen or queens. Of course, the bees 
would soon go back to their old home, and 
could be located. 

The bee-keeper will find this sifter con- 
venient to use at othertimes. The occasions 
will present themselves sooner or later, and 
I need not say any more about it. 

Naples, N. Y., Aug. 5. 


[The wiring-device and the article cred- 
ited to you on page 677 we find should have 
been credited to your brother, G. C. Grei- 
ner. Through some mistake the substitu- 
tion was made. The fact is, both of you 
have almost the same handwriting, and 
your general style is much the same. 

Your bee-sifter seems to be a good thing. 
We should like to hear from others who 
have tried it or who may try it after mak- 
ing one. I have used bicycle pants-guards 
with a great deal of satisfaction in the 
manner you have shown. We at one time 
thought of cataloging and selling them; 
but we concluded that such a common arti- 
cle of sale, and used so universally, would 
hardly pay us for giving it space in the 
catalog.—Ep. ] 





A THREE-BAND-ITALIAN-BEE CLUB. 


Whither Are we Drifting? is there Danger in Pur- 
suing the Fad for Four and Five Yellow 
Bands? 


BY J. M. GIBBS. 


I am slow to ask for the space afforded 
by GLEANINGS, for fear I shall not be able 
to write something that will benefit some 
one somewhere. I have become alarmed at 
the extent that our queen-breeders are ad- 
vertising almost all breeds of queens ‘‘ in 
their purity.’’ Now, I have been taught by 
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GLEANINGS principally, and to some ex- 
tent by other bee-journals and their corres- 
pondents, that the three-banded Italian is 
the best all-around bee; and from my limit- 
ed experience with this bee I don’t see how 
it could be improved upon for general good 
qualities. I must confess that I am afraid 
of the other foreign races of bees—so much 
so that I would not now order a queen from 
a breeder who claims to breed them all ‘‘in 
their purity.’’ I don’t care how far apart 
his apiaries may be. We all know that the 
mating of queens is very hard to control, 
and that two races of nearly the same color 
may be crossed, and the only distinction in 
the cross might be in the disposition of the 
bees. I have a neighbor who bought, or at 
least ordered, Italian queens from a breed- 
er who has given some attention to (foreign) 
other than Italians, and I am persuaded 
that he got some mixed blood, from their 
general appearance, and from what he says 
of their ‘‘ mean disposition.’’ I am anxious 
for the purity of the Italian blood. I am 
not afraid of the black (native) bee. We 
can trace him, and weed him out; but I 
don’t want to mix with a color we can not 
detect, and distinguish from the Italian 
without consulting their tempers. 

I suggest to your readers who may ‘‘side’’ 
with me that we organize a three-band-Ital- 
ian-bee club, for the purpose of taking bet- 
ter care of these bees, purifying and im- 
proving them, and for the purpose of dis- 
couraging the breeding and scattering of 
other races of bees over the country, thereby 
endangering the purity of the Italian bee, 
and jeopardizing the interests of apiarists 
every where. 

I do not want to be put down as saying 
that queen-breeders as arule are unscru- 
lous enough to breed any thing that they 
can make money out of; but I know, and 
we all know, that the world at large is for 
ever and eternally after something new, 
and a man is not always to blame for try- 
ing to make money out of their mania; but 
it should not be tolerated in this instance, 
to the detriment of the world’s best—the 
gentle hustling, three-banded Italian bee. 

Statesville, N. C. 


ANOTHER HONEY.PLANT. 








BY A. C. WATTS. 





I wish to add to your list of bee-plants 
the Palestine olive-bush. It commences to 
bloom about the first of June, and continues 
till about the first of September, and is the 
greatest bee-plant I ever saw. The plant 
is raised from the seed, and will commence 
to bloom the second year of itsage. I have 
had the bush three years. I find it does 
well in East Texas, and I guess it will 
grow anywhere in the United States. This 
bush needs no cultivation. You can plant 
it in the yard or in the corners of the fence. 
Ir will grow anywhere about the place. 
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My bees are working at the bloom on this 
bush every morning before it is daylight. 
If any one wishes to try this bush I have a 
few seeds that have come on my bush this 
year. It can be sent by mail. 

Nettie, Tex., Aug. 5. 





PARTHENOGENESIS. 





Three Kinds Explained; a few Wonderful and In- 
teresting Facts in the Reproduction of Cer- 
tain Kinds of Insect Life. 





BY E. F. PHILLIPS. 





[The writer of the following article, Mr. E. F. Phil- 
lips, is the scientist who spent some weeks with us 
here in Medina, investigating the subject of partheno- 
genesis. As I have previously explained to our read- 
ers, he is taking a post-graduate course at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, He is thoroughly familiar with 
all that has been written on the subject of partheno- 
genesis, notwithstanding that the literature bearing 
on that interesting subject would make quite a libra- 
ry. He found that there were some phenomena con- 
nected with this subject that had never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Desiring to investigate the matter 
still further, he asked for and received the privilege 
of coming to Medina, and drawing from our apiaries 
such material as he might need. At the time of his visit 
here he was preparing a thesis on parthenogenesis—a 
paper that will be read by some ot the best scientific 
men in the world. This, or the first draft of it, he 
was kind enough to read to me, and I wasso much 
interested in it that I asked him to prepare, if he 
would, one or two articles on the subject, tor popular 
reading, leaving out all scientific terms, and giving us 
a glimpse into the wcenderful realm of nature. This 
he has done in his first article. Nowthat you may 
know something about Mr. Phillips and his qualifica- 
tions fora work of this kind, let me tell you briefly 
who and what he is. 

ge yore in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
in 1890. He taught science in the New Brighton High 
School for two years. He then entered the post-grad- 
uate department of the bere se, 6 of Pennsylvania in 
1901, holding University scholarships for 1902 and 1903. 
He was appointed Harrison Fellow in Zoology for 
1903 and 1904. In 1902 he began his studies on the sub- 
ject of parthenogenesis, and during his spare moments 
is still werking on it. He has already finished some 
work on the compound eye, and at my request he will 
in later issues tell us something about these wonderful 
structures in insects. 

I secured from Mr Phillipsa fine photogravure of 
von Siebold, and have had the same reproduced for 
our readers In 1885 this remarkable man died, but 
his work is living after him.—Ep. ]} 


The occurrence of parthenogenesis in the 
case of the honey-bee is familiar to most if 
not all bee-keepers; and the theory of Dzier- 
zon is the basis of many of the most ap- 
proved methods in practical apiculture. It 
is of interest to notice that the first case of 
parthenogenesis which was recorded, and 
the significance of which was fully real- 
ized, was that of the bee. Many other 
cases have since been observed, and many 
different manifestations of this same phe- 
nomenon have been recorded; but the honor 
of the first discovery is due to a bee-keeper, 
Dzierzon. It is the purpose of this paper to 
give a suggestion of the scope of our knowl- 
edge at the present time of this most inter- 
esting subject, and to bring before the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS a few facts concerning 
other animals, especially other insects, 
which will show the widespread occurrence 
of parthenogenesis. It was my privilege to 
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spend a few weeks at Medina, in the apia- 
ry of The A. I. Root Co., studying the par- 
thenogenesis of the bee, and I esteem it a 
pleasure to record in GLEANINGS my ap- 
preciation of the never-failing kindness of 
all with whom I came in contact. 

The word ‘‘ parthenogenesis,’’ in the 
sense in which it is now used, was first 
used by Prof. Carl Th. Ernst von Siebold, 
in his valuable work on the parthenogene- 
sis of butterflies and bees (1856). Before 
that time no word had been coined to ex- 
press the production of individuals from an 
unfertilized egg; and, in fact, very few per- 
sons believed that it was ever possible. V. 
Siebold should be given credit equal to that 
of Dzierzon for the theory of parthenogene- 
sis, for it was only after the research of 
years, carried on by the German scientist, 
that any valuable and acceptable proof was 
put forward. 

In the development of unfertilized eggs 
into adult animals, but three conditions are 
possible; and we find in the animal king- 
dom examples of each. These conditions 
are, 1, the production of males only; 2, the 
production of females only; 3, the produc- 
tion of both sexes alike. A variety of 
names have been given to these different 
cases by zoologists, but it will not aid in 
any way to fill up this article with a lot of 
words of Greek derivation. Let us now 


take up each of these cases briefly. 
1. Very little need be said in this place 
concerning the production of males from 


unfertilized eggs, since that is the kind of 
parthenogenesis with which the readers of 
GLEANINGS are probably most familiar. 
Since Dzierzon first announced his discov- 
ery to the world, many persons have at- 
tempted to prove that drone eggs are fertil- 
ized in the case of eggs laid by a fertile 
queen; but so thoroughly has the theory 
been proven by von Siebold, recently by 
Prof. Weismann and his pupils, Paulck and 
Petrunkewitsch, and by many others, that 
but little faith can be put in the observa- 
tions and conclusions of Perez, Dickel, and 
others with like theories. We can safely 
assert that all drones are produced from 
unfertilized eggs, and all workers and 
queens from fertilized eggs, since all au- 
thentic scientific investigations assert the 
truth of the statement. The same is true 
for the males of many other insects, which, 
with the bee, are included in the group 
of social Hymenoptera. Wasps, hornets, 
and ants furnish examples of the same kind 
of parthenogenesis. 

2. Examples of females produced from 
eggs which do not receive the male cell are 
found in certain small and rare butterflies. 
It is evident that this form of parthenogene- 
sis gives to a rare species a much better 
chance of surviving, since it is never neces- 
sary for a male and female to meet. In the 
case of the bee, copulation is necessary for 
the production of the queen, the individual 
that has most to do with the propagation of 
the species; but in these cases copulation is 
never necessary. 
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3. The last class of parthenogenesis, that 
in which both males and females are pro- 
duced without union of the two sexes, af- 
fords some of the most interesting facts in 
all natural science. Volumes could be 
written—in fact, volumes have been written 
—concerning the different ways in which 
animals having this power behave. The 
best known and most interesting cases 
which fall under this group are those of the 
plant-lice, Aphides, and water-fleas. The 
small wheel animalcules, or rotifers, so 
abundant in all pools of water, also show 
this phenomenon frequently. Let us now 
examine one of the plant-lice more careful- 
ly, as an example of this group of our class- 
ification. In the spring there hatches from 
an egg which has lived over winter a wing- 
less female plant-louse, and no males are 
seen at this time of the year. This female 
soon produces numbers of young offspring 
which come from their mother in a living, 
active condition, and these, in turn, soon 
produce more winged or wingless individu- 
als in the same way—a considerable number 
of generations appearing during the course 
of a single summer. Finally, when the 
unfavorable conditions of autumn come on, 
there appears a generation consisting of 
males andfemales. The individuals of this 
generation mate, and the females lay fertil- 
ized eggs which live over winter and begin 
the cycle again the following spring. In 
different kinds of plant-lice this cycle may 
be modified by the migration of the winged 
generation to some other species of plant, 
for each plant has its own kind of plant- 
louse, and then somewhere else in the cycle 
another winged generation will appear, and 
they will all return to the original kind of 
water-plant. 

A cycle similar to this takes placein many 
of the little water-fleas, which can readily 
be seen if you dip up in a glass vessel some 
water from a stagnant pool. If you let this 
vessel of water stand for a day or two you 
may see collected on the sides little patches 
of what appears to be slime, but which on 
examination with a good lens turns out to be 
one of the most beautiful objects in all na- 
ture—a colony of rotifers. Many of these 
also have a cycle similar to that which has 
been so brietiy described for the plant- 
lice. 

Besides these cases, parthenogenésis has 
been described for a couple of beetles, for 
several flies, for some spiders, for the ani- 
mals which cause liver-rot in sheep, and 
doubtfully for several other groups in the 
animal kingdom. It was also supposed a 
few years ago that it was not of uncommon 
occurrence among plants; but of late years 
it is disproven for most of the supposed 
cases, and to-day is held for but three plants. 
It is thus evident that parthenogenesis is of 
quite common occurrence in many groups of 
animals besides bees; in fact, the develop- 
ment of males only is probably character- 
istic of the least modified type of this 
strange ability. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANOTHER BEE-BRUSH. 


There has been so much said in the jour- 
nals relative to bee-brushes that I want to 
add just a few words. It seems to me that 
there has never been a first-class brush de- 
scribed; and it seems to me that, when we 
revert to a bunch of weeds, we are not mak- 
ing much advancement, aside from the un- 
tidiness of the apiary in having weeds 
growing so plentifully that we can grab up 
a handful at every hive. We can all buy 
the best bee-brush at any store for 10 cts.; 
and that is, just an ordinary whisk-broom. 
Tack a sheet of sandpaper on your work- 
bench or on a board, and take hold of the 
handle of the whisk-broom with one hand, 
and with the other one press the end of the 
brush down flat on the sandpaper, and 
then pull it across it a few times, and 
you will have all the stiff points cut down 
so it will be pliable and soft, and no dan- 
ger of mutilating the cappings. When 
brushing, hold the brush flat to the comb, 
or practically so; and if it gets daubed 
with honey, dip it in a dish of water, and 
it will be clean again, and the moistening 
makes it more pliable. I have one I have 
used for fifteen years, and it is good for as 
many more. I always wet it before begin- 
ning my day’s work. Evias Fox. 

Hillsboro, Wis., July 9, 1903. 


[ Your suggestions for making a good bee- 
brush are excellent. We have been trying 
the idea of ‘‘ sandpapering ’’ the broom in 
the manner you have described, and it 
works like a charm. The item is worth 
much to the bee-keepers of the country, and 
I hope every reader of this journal will see 
it and act accordingly.—Eb. ] 


FEEDING BACK EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Having never been situated to test this 
matter fully, I will not attempt to say that 
any plan can be invariably followed that 
willgive satisfactory results; but in my feed- 
ing experiments under various conditions I 
have observed that bees will build comb 
more readily, and nearer the way comb is 
built when nectar is coming in, if not fed 
too rapidly, and from sources that are near- 
est approaching their gathering it from the 
flowers. If the bees are attracted to a 
feeding-box 100 yards or more from their 
hive, and the entrance to this feeding-box 
is contracted so that only so many bees can 
pass in and out as will convey the usual 
amount of honey gathered in a day to their 
hive, they will probably store this honey in 
boxes to the same advantage as though 
gathering it from the fields. 
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Again, the honey must be thinned to the 
consistency of nectar to have it reach the 
hive in condition normal to the industrial 
workings carried on therein. A weight of 
about 9 lbs. per gallon would come near the 
consistency of nectar from the flowers. The 
mixture of honey and water should be of 
equal temperature when united, or granu- 
lation will take place after it is stored in 
the combs, and seriously depreciate results. 
If mixed at a little higher temperature 
than honey gathered from the fields, there 
is no more liability to granulation than is 
experienced in the various qualities of hon- 
ey as naturally brought in, provided the 
temperatures are equal when mixture is 
made. B. F. AVERILL. 

Howardsville, Va., July 21. 


[You have given us a couple of good sug- 
gestions, friend A. If it is a fact that fed- 





E. F. PHILLIPS. 
See article on Parthenogenesis, page 761. 





back honey can de so fed or prepared that it 
will not granulate in the combs we shall 
have taken one important step forward. I 
should be glad to get reports from our sub- 
scribers who contemplate feeding back, as 
to the success of the plan here outlined.— 
Ep. ] 





HOFFMAN AND OTHER SELF-SPACING (OR 
FOOL-PROOF) FRAMES. 

Now, this kick is from the other side. Dr. 

Miller says if none of the Cuban bee-keep- 

ers will use the Hoffman frame, why not 
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use the Miller staple-spaced frame? I be- 
lieve the photo will make a few things 
clear. You see the comb is built out over 
the top-bar; and when you uncap you want 
to cut the comb down to the top-bar; and 
then the stoppers are very nice to sharpen 
the knife on. In Cuba the frames are 
spaced so that seven frames fill a ten-frame 
extracting-super. Here in Illinois I use six 
frames in an eight-frame super. The phc- 
to is of a frame so spaced. 

The other photo is of some old coal-mine 
dumps. They are composed of the clay 
that is both over and under the coal-mine. 
Those dumps have stood gray, and bare of 
vegetation, for 25 years. Three years ago 
they were as bare of vegetable life as the 
day the last whistle was blown and the last 
cageful of men hoisted and the mine aban- 
doned. Nothing would grow on them until 
sweet clover got a start, and it is making a 
rank growth. L. B. 


[It is very apparent from the illustration 
that a metal or nail-spaced frame could not 
be used satisfactorily for extracting, pro- 
viding the frames were spaced wider than 
134 from center to center. I judge that you 
find no objection to the use of the Hoffman 
frame, for the projections are of wood, and 
can not, therefore, dull the edge of a keen 
uncapping-knife. Metal-spaced frames are 
very nice for comb-honey production; but 
they seem to be very, very objectionable for 
purposes of extracting. If we ever get the 
uncapping-machine, this objection will be 
overcome. 

It is remarkable that sweet clover can be 
made to grow where nothing else will take 
root. I have seen it on the alkali lands of 
Colorado and California—lands where noth- 
ing could exist, except, perhaps, a kind of 
alkali weed that is absolutely useless to 
either man or beast; and yet we hear how 
sweet clover is regarded as a noxious weed 
by State legislatures and township trus- 





WHY A MILLER STAPLE OR NAIL SPACED 
FRAME WON’T ANSWER FOR SOME BEE- 
KEEPERS. 


tees. Even in this State, mayors are or- 
dered to cut down along municipal road 
sides all weeds, including sweet clover, and 
yet there is nothing so good as a soil-binder 
for loose lands as sweet clover. I should 
not be surprised if it were worth millions 
of dollars to railroad companies to prevent 

the washing-away of embank- 








ments, for that is where it does 
best, on hard yellow clay or oth- 
er soil where nothing else can 
grow and take root. 

There are big dumps near 
Cleveland where refuse, cinders, 
and slag of every sort are 
thrown; but I have noticed how 
sweet clover seems to find its 
way along the edges of these 
dumps, and it seems to be creep- 
ing all over, making the waste 
land productive of at least some 
good.—Ep. | 








BEE-KEEPING IN OKLAHOMA. 


I inclose photos of my apiaries 
here in Oklahoma—a place where 
it is said bees do no good; but, 
however, we have had bees here 
nine years, and expect to stay in 


\ME OLD COAL-MINE DUMPS THAT HAVE BEEN BARE the business for some time to 
WASTES FOR 25 YEARS, THAT ARE NOW RECLAIMED come. This has been a hard sea- 


BY A RANK GROWTH OF SWEET CLOVER. 


son on us here. Bees built up 
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RESIDENCE AND APIARY OF F. 


on fruit-bloom, and were in fine con- 
dition for the persimmon and early su- 
mac; but a killing frost, April 30, killed 
the persimmon, and the sumac is just now 
(June 25) blooming. That, and the contin- 
ual wet and cool weather gave us a “‘star- 
vation time’’ here, and some bees, espe- 
cially new swarms, starve or dwindled till 
their owners are saying that Oklahoma is 
no good. I fed my bees along, kept up 
their strength, and now they are just boom- 
ing on sweet clover, while sumac, wood 


W. VAN DE MARK, OKLAHOMA. 


sage, alfalfa, and black sumac, are just 
ready to bloom. My bees on scales are 
swarming again on 4 lbs. per day, and 
that is only an average one. People are 
preparing to sowa great deal of alfalfa 
here this fall, and on the bottom lands here 
it yields lots of honey when it is not cut too 
soon. That, cotton, and black sumac, are 
our main sources of honey, and will com- 
pare favorably with any. 
F. W. VAN DE MARK. 


Ripley, Oklahoma. 





APIARY AND HONEY-HOUSE OF F. 


W. VAN DE MARK. 





~ reeset. 
— 
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BEE-STINGS — ANOTHER RATIONAL METHOD 
OF TREATING THEM. 

After reading Mr. D. A. McLean’s ‘‘ ra- 
tional ’’ remedy for bee-stings, and your re- 
ply (p. 588), I think your readers will be 
interested in a very simple and effective 
remedy which I have tested many times, 
and know to be good. As soon as possible 
after being stung, scrape out the sting and 
clap over the wound the bore of a common 
key (the old padlock kind), and press it 
down hard. After holding it for about a 
minute, remove the key and you will see a 
tiny drop of yellowish fluid over the wound. 
The pressure in some way extracts the poi- 
son, and that is the end of it. 

I think the common-sense explanation of 
this remedy is that the flesh, being soft, 
rises up in the tube in the form of a half- 
sphere, or, in other words, ball-shape1, and 
so stretches the skin and opens the very 
small hole that the pressure forces out, or, 
rather, is able to force out the poison. 
However, this is what it does do, any way. 
Try it. P. T. LEMASTER. 

Spartanburg, S. C., July 23. 


[Your method of treatment apparently 
confines the poison to a very small area, 
say of the circle of the keyhole. The press- 
ure closes up the delicate blood-vessels, and 
the continued pressure doubtless forces the 
virus out through the exit by which it came. 
If it is a fact that you can force the poison 
out again, you will have reduced very much 
the consequent fever that would result.— 
ED. | 


BEES STORING BELOW BROOD, ETC. 

In your reply to my inquiry about plac- 
ing brood over excluder to prevent swarm- 
ing, you think bees would not ordinarily 
store below the brood. I tried a dozen colo- 
nies, and nearly all went below; but after 
reading Dr. Miller’s experience in his 
‘Forty Years’’ with the same plan, I 
abandoned it. 

In the same book he speaks of shaking a 
colony and placing the brood over an exclud- 
er on the same hive. Do you think this 
would have no tendency to promote swarm- 
ing on building of queen-cells? 

In July, 1902, GLEANINGS you say that 
having a colony produce a queen of current 
year’s rearing to prevent swarming is not 
practicable with many colonies. Why 
could we not unqueen at first settled weath- 
er, and then let them rear their own queens 
for the season? When forced swarms are 
likely to abscond, how long after forcing is it 
necessary to watch for them? 

Kirkton, Ont. J. H. Burns. 


[Putting the brood over an excluder on 
the same hive might have a tendency to in- 
cite swarming; but I am rather of the opin- 
ion it would not have any effect one way or 
the other, and very possibly it would dis- 
courage it. While it is advisable to have 
young queens in the apiary it would be 
the height of folly, and a most serious 
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blunder, to unqueen at the beginning of 
settled warm weather in the spring. If 
there is any time in the whole year that is 
important to the growth and possible suc- 
cess of the colony in honey- production, it is 
in the early spring, when as much brood as 
possible should be reared in order to bring 
on bees of the right age for the honey har- 
vest. No, no! if the colony is to be un- 
queened, do it either during the honey-flow 
or soon after.—ED. ] 





MACK’S BURR-COMB TOOL. 


I send you by mail an instrument which 
I use to clean the wax from between the 
top-bars of brood-frames. It is a daisy for 
that purpose. I should like to have you 
put it in a can of:water, and take it out to 
a hive that has wax between the top-bars. 
Put the point between the frames, and use 



































it as you would a can-opener; and if you do 
not smile to see the wax peel out in strips 
4% inch wide, and several inches long, and 
tumble over on the frames, I shall be sur- 
prised. I consider it very important, in 
making comb honey, to see that the spaces 
between the frames are kept open. 
Bonsall, Cal. J. M. Mack. 


[We tried your little tool in our bee-yard, 
and it accomplished exactly what you say 
it will. It is something that any one can 
make for himself out of hard wood; but it is 
a question in my mind whether the accu- 
mulation of propolis or bits of wax along 
the edges of the top-bars does any particular 
harm. They serve no useful purpose, it is 
probably true.—Eb. ] 





A COMPANY THAT WILL INSURE BEES. 


In your footnote on page 688 you inqutre 
of subscribers about insurance on bees. I 
have had my bees insured for many years, 
for $2 on each colony, in the Tompkins 
County Co-operative Fire Insurance, New 
York. This company was organized quite 
a number of years ago with three counties, 
but has kept adding until it is a large com- 
pany with perhaps 20 counties. 

JoHN McCKEON. 

Dryden, N. Y., Aug. 2. 
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SOLITARY BEES—A RARE SPECIMEN. 


For some time I have been watching bees 
—at least I suppose they are bees—working 
about two feet from one of my hives. They 
are about the size of a house-fly, and shiny 
glass-green all over. They are great pol- 
len-gatherers; and as they are working 
from morning till night on flowers, I sup- 
pose they must also gather honey. 

The other day the children were carrying 
water in bottles; and upon investigation I 
found they were drowning out bees. They 
claim to have received some stings; but 
whether stings or bites, I did not have time 
to investigate. 

The children gathered a bottleful, and I 
send you some by mail. The specimens 
sent are twice the size of the bees (?) I 
have been watching, and have striped bod- 
ies, which bees have not, so I decided they 
must be drones or another kind of insect. 

E. N. FRANCIS. 

Uvalde, Texas, July 15, 1903. 

[This was sent to Prof. Benton, who re- 
plies:] 

Mr. Root:—I herewith return a letter 
from Dr. E. N. Francis. The specimens 
sent by him are known as Agapostemon 
meliventris, a rare and beautiful one of the 
solitary bees. These bees construct pas- 
sages in the ground several inches in depth. 
They collect balls of pollen, which they 
moisten with honey, and in these they de- 
posit theireggs. They are not known to be 
injurious, and they doubtless assist in the 
pollination of blossoms of various useful 
plants, thereby aiding seed and fruit pro- 
duction. I have taken the liberty of drop- 
ping a line to Dr. Francis, together with a 
frank, and have asked him to send us more 
perfect specimens, if he can obtain them, 
for our collection in the National Museum. 

FRANK BENTON. 

Washington, D. C., July 27, 1903. 





POISONING SKUNKS AROUND BEES. 

Mr. Root:—I will write you my experi- 
ence with skunks as enemies of bees, as it 
may be of benefit to some other bee-keeper. 
I had noticed that some of my colonies that 
were light were not building up as fast as 
they ought to do, but could discover no rea- 
son for it until the evening of July 27. Be- 
ing out near the hives after dark I heard a 
noise that at first I thought to be a cat 
scratching on something. The noise con- 
tinuing, I went to investigate, and found 
two skunks working at the bees (just as 
described in the A BC of Bee Culture). I 
wént and borrowed a gun, and succeeded 
in shooting a foot off from one (found the 
foot the next morning). As I was afraid to 
try the remedy mentioned in the A BC, on 
account of my neighbors’ cats, I put some 
honey in a pan and put strychnine in it, set 
it out in the yard among the hives after 
dusk, and brought it in at daylight. The 
first night I saw one goto the pan. It did 
not stay long, and did not get far away un- 
til it let it be known that it was not feeling 
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very well. The next night, July 2y, I put 
the pan outagain. The next morning there 
were three half-grown skunks found scat- 
tered around the neighborhood. The 30th 
I put the pan out, but no skunks seen, but 
a strong smell. The 3lst, or last night, I 
put the pan out. This morning there was 
one found, and trails leading in several di- 
rections that were very strongly scented. 

It is very evident now that I have lost a 
good many bees this summer by skunks. 
If others would keep closer watch, may be 
they would find the same state of affairs. 

J. I. WHITING. 

Bolivar, N. Y., Aug. 1. 





SERVICEABLE CHEAP BEE-GLOVES. 


In reference to your request for some sug- 
gestions about gloves, I send you the fol- 
lowing: The first few years I had bees I 
attempted to handle them without gloves; 
but after being severely punished I decided 
that discretion is the better part of valor, 
and I applied to Mr. Selser for a pair of 
the gloves you advertised; but as the largest 
pair was too small for me I had totry some- 
thing else. In one of our large department 
stores I purchased a pair of laborers’ 
gloves. These are made all in one size 
(large), of inferior leather, but they are 
bee-proof. To these I had my wife attach 
the sleeves of an old white shirt, and in- 
tended to put rubber in the upper part to 
keep them in place. I had occasion to use 
them before being finished, and found the 
rubber superfluous. The sleeves being full 
prevented the bees from reaching, even 
when they attempted to sting. I have used 
this arrangement all summer with greatest 
satisfaction. J. J. LEITENBERGER. 

Ridley Park, Pa. 


A. I. ROOT AND HIS CUBAN LETTERS. 


Mur. A. I. Root:—I have been very much 
interested in your letters from Cuba. I 
understand Spanish. I spent some time in 
a missionary venture in Colombia, South 
America. Your letters brought back many 
scenes and events. They are wonderfully 
true to nature. If you want to see some- 
thing worth while, just extend your trip 
next winter to Barranquilla; to Cartage- 
na, the ‘‘ Great Unwashed,’’ or to Santa 
Marta, at the foot of the Sierras. Here 
take a mule (no bicycle in mountain work), 
and go up to the coffee-plantations. Wm. 
Crane’s place, Agua Dulce, is 2500 ft. up, 
17 miles from the sea. He is a Vermont 
Yankee, and has spent 25 years in that 
country. Mr. Marshall’s place, Bella Vis- 
ta, is about 3500 ft. up, and you can go up to 
7000 feet in a little more than a day—all 
over good (?) paths, and in sight of the sea. 
Some of the finest scenery on earth is going 
to waste here. Just wait until some capi- 
talist finds it; then there will be a great 
winter resort. It is but a glance from the 
tropics to the poles; from the great banana- 
plantations of Rio Frio, the finest on 
earth, to the eternal snows of the Sierras, 
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17,CU) feet up. The climate is fine, varies 
between 60 and 80F. allthe year. In sight 
is the great Magdalena River, a great 
plain, a swamp, a desert, several lakes, 
and the ocean. Back to the east is range 
after range of mountains to the Venezuela 
border, all unexplored and uninhabited. 
At one time they supported a dense popu- 
lation of Indians, as is shown by miles of 
stone-paved paths and dozens of village 
sites. peer 

The largest trees grow where the villages 
once stood. What has become of the na- 
tives, no one knows. All this and far more 
is in easy reach of New York. The bana- 
na-boats go regularly. 

The bees of that country are a study. 
There is a big one; the common stingless 
bee, and a little one that much resembles 
Apis florea, as I remember. But I was not 
so much interested in bees then as now. 
It seems to me coffee would be a good bee- 
plant. It blooms in profusion, and twice 
annually, and there are hundreds of acres 
of it. They raise some alfalfa near Santa 
Marta. WILL SIMPSON. 

Farmington, Ill., July 21. 


IS IT FOUL BROOD OR A NEW DISEASE ? 


Your comment to my communication, page 
683, has been well taken by the Muncy Val- 
ley Bee-keepers’ Association. The Associ- 
ation held a meeting Saturday, Aug. 1, 
when GLEANINGS was handed to the secre- 
tary, with a request that he read the com- 
munication to the Association. After read- 
ing it a move was promptly made and car- 
ried that we seek State aid in fighting the 
disease. An effort will now be made to get 
all the names of bee-keepers of the State, 
and call a meeting next winter at Williams- 
port, or some other place near the center of 
the State, and proceed to ask for legislation 
for stamping out foul brood and all conta- 
gious bee-diseases. 

As our legislature does not meet till the 
winter of 1894 we have plenty of time to 
work up the matter. Of course, our local 
organization will continue to fight the dis- 
ease as heretofore. 

I had a pleasant call from Mr. Harry 
Beaver, who has been in Cuba working for 
W. L. Coggshall, and mentioned by Ram- 
bler in his Cuban writings. He says that 
our disease is not foul brood or black brood, 
as he has had experience with both dis- 
eases in New York and Cuba. He says it 
is something that he never saw before, and, 
in fact, that is my experience, as I had real 
foul brood in my yard about eight years 
ago, and I would rather have five colonies 
affected with foul brood than one with this 
disease. It spreads very rapidly, and will 
almost entirely depopulate a colony in about 
a month or six weeks. It does not attack 
sealed brood, but is confined to unsealed 
brood and adult bees. The larva does not 
become ropy or brown, but remains white 
in most cases, and just shrivels up in the 
side of the cell, and in badly affected colo- 
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nies it has avery putrid smell, not at all 
like foul brood. 1h2treatment recommend- 
ed for foul brood does not seem to have 
much effect on this disease. 

Gomly, Pa., Aur. 4. O. ©. FULLER: 





THE WHITE-CLOVER FLOW IN NEW YORKe 


The past white-clover honey-flow has 
been uncommonly good; but owing to the 
many cold rainy days during June, just 
when the flow was at its height, bees had 
not the chance to improve the opportunity. 
Days ata time it was so cold that bees 
hardly left their hives, and consequently 
the crop gathered is not overly heavy; but 
the quality, both extracted and in the comb, 
is good. 

I have run the solar wax-extractor with 
lamp attachment during the past hot days. 
It turns out wax on a ‘‘run.’’y 

Ge C, 

La Salle, N. Y., July 16. 


GREINER. 





BARK OF THE SHAG-BARK HICKORY 
SMOKER FUEL. 

Let me say, for the benefit of the brother- 
hood, that by far the most satisfactory 
smoker fuel I have ever tried is the bark of 
the shag-bark hickory, such as is partly 
loose, and may be pulled off in strips. It 
is very durable, gives plenty of smoke, and 
absolutely no sooty drip. Kindle with dry 
decayed wood; and when once it is weil 
lighted it never goes ovt. 

Lapeer, Mich. 


FOR 


R. L. TAYLOR. 





THE SEASON NOT WHOLLY A FAILURE IN 
AND AROUND IDAHO FALLS. 


The season, till within the last month, 
has been very unfavorable for the bees. We 
have lost about four-fifths of them in Bing- 
ham and Fremont Counties, and hence we 
are cut short in the honey crop. There 
will probably be about 50,000 lbs. of honey 
raised in the two counties. Prices will, 
therefore, be somewhat higher. 

Wo. W. SELCK. 

Idaho Falls, Ida., July 8. 


HONEY CROP IN WESTERN IDAHO. 


I can’t understand those bees dying in 
Eastern Idaho—nothing like it here. Crop 
indications are the best in some years. 
There will be about two cars of comb and 
one of extracted in this part and Eastern 
Oregon, of which local demand will use 
one car. Prices are the same as last year. 

Parma, Idaho. F. R. FoucaH. 


Do skunks catch bees? There is some- 
thing that works around the hives at night. 
McLean, N. Y. W. HOAGLIN. 


[You will see by the ABC book that 
skunks are mentioned among the enemies of 
bees. But their depredations are only 
slight, and usually a trap will soon finish 
up ed visitations. See previous page.— 
Ep. 
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CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE. 


St. Louis, Mich., near Alma, is a won- 
derful place, or it has been. Some 25 or 30 
years ago its reputation was almost world- 
wide for its medical springs or wells for 
the cure of many diseases. I think they 
called them the magnetic springs, and it 
was claimed that the water was so strong- 
ly charged with magnetism that it would 
magnetize knives, scissors, etc. If I am 
correct, these knives and scissors received 
their magnetism by touching the iron pipe 
where the water runs out; and any iron 
pipe driven into the ground possesses this 
property. Never mind. St. Louis is a 
thrifty place with its wonderful water- 
power. We were very pleasantly enter- 
tained by Mr. J. N. Harris, who has sever- 
al hundred colonies of bees in various out- 
apiaries. 

From St. Louis we had a very nice road 
through Mt. Pleasant and on up to Clare, 
inClareCo. AtClare it began to look very 
much as though we were getting out into 
the wilderness. Sandy plains took the 
place of good roads; and in order to get 
through from Clare to Farwell we had to 
pass through a piece of woods where there 
were seven gates to open and shut. You 
may remember I described this state of af- 
fairs in Cuba. The land was owned by 
people who possessed immense farms, and 
the fence was only around the outside. 
The traveling public were obliged to open 
and close the gates or else build fences each 
side of the road to keep in the stock; and 
this sandy road twisted around between 
the trees in a way that seemed as though 
we should never get anywhere in a straight 
line. The auto, however, did splendidly, 
and even made pretty fair speed. At one 
point, in consequence of some improvement 
the road was shut up by a field, and we 
were compelled to go around the field 
through the woods where almost no vehicle 
had ever passed; but we made it all right, 
and got out of the woods. When we arrived 
at Farwell we were rewarded for our trou- 
ble with sandy roads by meeting Mr. T. F. 
Bingham, the man of smoker fame. Mr. 
B. is a watchmaker and jeweler, and I be- 
lieve he still works at his trade more or 
less. We might expect from this that he 
would be a careful man and a fine mechan- 
ic. His smoker-factory is in the back part 
of his jewelry store, and he has some very 
nice machinery for making the celebrated 
Bingham smokers. Besides this he has a 
very pretty home, and, I think I may say, 
one of the finest apiaries in Michigan or 
any other State. His exceedingly nice and 
convenient cellar for wintering bees has al- 
ready been pictured and described in this 
journal; but the Bingham hive, as he uses 
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it now, deserves more than a passing no- 
tice. I believe he has changed the dimen- 
sions of his frame from what they were 
years ago. It is not as shallow as it used 
to be. The hive is made up of the frames 
like the Quinby hive and many others of 
that class; but I think friend Bingham is 
the man who first originated a hive made 
up of frames having no outer case. All the 
others are copies of his idea. Very likely 
some of the makers did not know of Bing- 
ham’'s hive at the time. The frames are 
close-fitting end-bars. The first and last 
frame have a cleated panel to close up the 
hive. A nail is driven into each of these 
panels, with the head projecting; then a 
wire loop something like the letter O is 
hooked over these nail-heads. To squeeze 
the frames up together, and make it so it 
can be handled like a solid hive, a stick of 
the proper length is put into this wire loop, 
spreading the sides, making the O in the 
shape of a diamond. This is all there is 
to it. These light simple hives are placed 
one over another; and as friend Bingham 
doesn’t take off his honey till the season is 
over, he has them piled up, not only three 
or four high, but sometimes five or six. If 
you want a sample of the Bingham hive, all 
you need is one frame and one of the out- 
side panels. Just make more like your 
sample, and you can pile up hives as fast 
as you wish, with the wire loops to hold 
them together. As he makes and uses 
them, the idea is exceedingly fascinating. 
It is simplicity itself. Of course, you can 
use any kind of bottom-board you choose. I 
did not look particularly in regard to the 
entrance; but to have the hives made of 
perfect frames, without any cutting, I would 
suggest that the entrance be made in the 
bottom-board. The cover, I think, is sim- 
ply acleated board. It projects a little all 
around the hive, if I am right; and he has 
a novel idea of shading the hive from the 
direct sun by attaching a sort of night- 
gown or mother Hubbard to those project- 
ing covers. His arrangements for comb 
honey are not particularly different from 
others in use, except that he has one of the 
cutest observation glasses Ieversaw. One 
side of the section-case, or super, contains 
a strip of glass ordinarily concealed from 
view; but a little door running the whole 
length of the end-board opens out very eas- 
ily, and shows you when the bees are at 
work in the sections. The hinge to this 
little door is made by driving a slender 
nail clear down through the door, and all 
near one corner of the super. Ernest says 
there is an illustration of this hive in the 
A BC that shows it very well. I should 
also like one of the covers with the ‘‘ night- 
-gown ’’ attached. 

Friend Bingham and his good wife al- 
most insisted that we should stay over 
night, and not go further that day. When 
we assured him that we couldn’t possibly 
spare the time, he declared we must visit 
the Wilkins sisters. Our older readers will 
remember the papers that made such a stir 
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in the bee-keeping world years ago, ema- 
nating from ‘‘ Our Clearing,’’ somewhere 
in the woods of Northern Michigan. The 
author, Cyula Linswik, remained for a 
long time unknown to the public except by 
name. Well, this writer proved to be Miss 
Lucy A. Wilkins, of Farwell, Clare Co., 
Mich. Her nom de plume was simply made 
up of the letters in her true name, trans- 
posed. Our older readers will remember 
that I made a visit to said clearing, and 
wrote up my visit something like 18 years 
ago. Well, friend Bingham said if I would 
not stay with him over night we must visit 
Miss Lettie and Miss Lucy Wilkins, for 
they are still bee-keepers to some extent. 
I can’t tell you all about our pleasant visit 
there. Theclearing in the woods has, dur- 
ing these years, given place to a beautiful 
home in the midst of the cleared fields; but 
the old cottage home that stood in the woods 
is standing still. It has so much rustic 
beauty about it that W. Z. Hutchinson re- 
cently photographed it and used it for an 
article to illustrate bee culture in Country 
Life in America. But the article did not 
tell where the vine-clad cottage, with its 
bee-hives near, was to be found. Close by 
said cottage we found Huber and Miss Let- 
tie sampling some of the finest Loudon 
raspberries I ever saw. When I had eaten 
so many that I was afraid to eat any more, 
Miss Lettie offered me another great hand- 
ful, remarking, laughingly, as she did so, 
‘Why, Mr. Root, you know they won’t 
hurt you if you just ‘kimk they won’t.’’ T. 
B. Terry may have more listeners to what 
he says about health than he thinks. There 
is a beautiful driveway leading from the 
big gate up to the Wilkins home that is 
quite a contrast to the sand roads around 
Farwell; and Huber took the sisters up 
this road and around the large white house 
on the grassy lawn, with the automobile. 
Through this region, where the roads are 
not made passable with either clay or grav- 
el, or both, it is pretty hard getting through 
the sand in dry weather. If the good peo- 
ple of Farwell should want to go to church 
with an automobile they might get some- 
where near the church, but they would have 
a very hard task in getting right up to the 
door unless they should first do something 
with the sand. 

Mr. P. H. Orth, of Sears, Mich., has a 
very pretty place and a lot of nice children; 
and, by the way, 1 was again and again 
astonished to find such’ beautiful farms and 
farm homes all along, even in the northern 
part of the State, where I had been led to 
suppose there were only barren pines. Os- 
ceola Co., for instance,|/has some very pret- 
ty country places and country roads. 

At Evart we had a very nice visit with 
Mr. Oliver Rhone. His father treated us 
to ripe strawberries during the last of July. 
He said he thought they were the Gandy, 
but he could not be quite sure. 

About six miles north of Evart there is a 
flowing well that throws a volume of water 
still larger and with greater force than the 


one mentioned at Mr. Boyden’s. Although 
it would furnish power enough to generate 
an electric current of considerable value, 
nothing seems to be doing about it. 

Our last stopping-place before running 
into Traverse City was with Mr. F. B. 
Cavanagh. The Cavanaghs have a beauti- 
ful farm, with enough out-buildings to make 
it seem almost like a little town, and with 
a large farm all around them. Although 
the bee-keeper is a boy of only 22, he al- 
ready counts his colonies by the hundreds, 
and has two out-apiaries. 

The road to Traverse City was very much 
better than I anticipated; and the view of 
Traverse Bay from the hills five or six 
miles south of the city is one of the finest I 
ever saw in any land. In fact, I don’t 
know but it equals the celebrated Yumuri 
Valley described by Humboldt. This road 
into Traverse City is also very fine. Nu- 
merous springs pour their liquid treasures 
into watering-troughs by the wayside. Oh 
how I do love to see these watering-places 
for man and beast! and I love to hear the 
babbling brooks, and drink of the beauti- 
ful soft water in these sandy hills. There 
may be other water and other springs like 
those around Grand Traverse Bay, but I 
am afraid I haven’t found them. 

















They said in their heart, Let us destroy them to- 
gether: they have burned up all the synagogues of 
God in the land. . O God, how long shall the 
adversary reproach? shall the encmy blaspheme thy 
name for ever?—PsaLM 74: 8, 10. 


In our recent trip through Michigan I 
was not only interested in studying the 
financial prosperity of the country and the 
country towns, but I was noting with great 
interest the spirituality of the different 
towns through which we passed, and es- 
pecially where we made any sort of =top. 
I have already mentioned the excellent ser- 
mons we listened to on the Sabbath in two 
of the country towns. The audiences were 
larger than I expected to see, and the ser- 
mons were far above what I expected to 
hear in such very small towns. We spent 
one Sabbath, however, in a place where the 
sentiment of the verses I have chosen as a 
text was brought vividly to mind. The 
town contained perhaps three or four hun- 
dred inhabitants. There were two hotels, 
two drygoods stores, two hardware stores, 
one drugstore, etc., and all seemed to be do- 
ing a good business. There were rich 
farming lands around the town, and large 
potato-warehouses near the depot for stor- 
ing the crops of potatoes. There was only 
one church in the place; and this one church, 
if the people could be united, and would at- 
tend, would beenough. I found on inquiry, 
however, that the church and every thing 
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pertaining to it was getting to be run down 
and deserted. The young pastor told me 
there used to be thirty or forty members; 
but now there are not more than half a doz- 
en, and these were all women. At the 
time of our visit he had succeeded in rais- 
ing money enough to paint the church, and 
the painter had got the job half done. He 
had got as high as a short ladder would 
reach. At this point he plead poverty so 
effectually, and the need of the money, 
that the kind-hearted pastor paid him in 
full for the job, and right at this point the 
work stopped. The ladders had been lean- 
ing against the church for three weeks. 
But the painter was off somewhere else. I 
am really afraid the money advanced him, 
at least some of it, had gone into the flour- 
ishing saloon instead of going to his needy 
wife and family. 

The Sunday-school at half-past ten con- 
tained perhaps two dozen people, young and 
old. The services Sunday evening drew a 
fair-sized audience for such a community. 
I think I helped to make the audience a 
little larger than usual by urging the people 
around town to go to church. 

The young minister did not preach; but 
we had a very good sermon from an old 
grey-headed veteran. It was much too long, 
however, and with the communion service 
we were kept in church a plump two hours. 
Not only did the audience yawn, but the 
young minister in his chair behind the 
aged pastor yawned again and again. I 
thought I discovered right there one reason 
why so few people attend church. Monday 
morning I talked with the pastor about it. 
Said I, ‘‘Surely you have one or more busi- 
ness men in this town who are members of 
your church?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Root, there is not only not a busi- 
ness man who belongs to our church, but 
there is not a man in business in the whole 
length of the street who ever goes to church 
at all; and there is not a male member of 
our church, young or old.’’ ' 

Saturday afternoon I happened to be in 
one of the hardware stores making a pur- 
chase when the church-bell rang. Some- 
body said it must bea fire. A lot of boys 
ran out to see where the fire was, and 
finally the proprietor followed. When I 
asked where there was a fire, somebody 
said he guessed the church was on fire, for 
the church-bell was ringing. After a while 
the crowd turned back because they learned 
that it was only a Saturday-afternoon 
meeting. It was such an unusual thing to 
have a church meeting during the week the 
people would have it that it was a fire- 
bell. 

Let me say to the credit of the town, and 
to the credit of the man, that the busy agent 
at the railroad depot had recently been in- 
stalled superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
When I first came into town I was favora- 
bly impressed with the man’s appearance. 
He seemed quiet, faithful, courteous, and 
accommodating. In fact, he behaved like a 
Christian, which is something that a// de- 
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pot agents do not do. I had quite a little 
talk with him. His good wife was one of 
the half-dozen that made up that scanty 
church-membership. Said I, ‘‘Mr. C., I con- 
gratulate you, the railroad company you 
represent, and the people of the town, on 
the fact that you are superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. But I wish to ask also why 
you are not a member of the little strug- 
gling band of church-members.’’ 

He smiled as he replied, with a shade of 
sadness in his voice, ‘‘ Mr. Root, I have oft- 
en thought of this, and I should like to be 
enrolled as a member of the church; but 
how would it look, and what would people 
say, to see a church-member working at 
least a great part of every Sunday, as I am 
obliged to work, to take care of the neces- 
sary Sunday duties of my office?’’ 

Now, my reply may not have been strict- 
ly orthodox. Perhaps the ministers of the 
gospel who read this may not agree with 
me, or may think I erred in judgment. I 
told him to go straight forward in the path 
of duty as nearly as he could, and pay no 
attention to what people might say, and es- 
pecially to listen to no suggestions of Satan 
in regard to the matter. Said I, ‘* Per- 
form all necessary duties on Sunday, well 
and faithfully. Ask your company to ex- 
cuse you as much as possible from Sunday 
work. Tell them you are achurch mem- 
ber, but that you expect to do necessary 
Sunday work, exactly as the farmer milks 
his cows and feeds his stock on Sunday; 
then stand by your colors, and serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ as well as you know how, 
and God will bless and prosper you. Your 
company will think more of you, and you 
may be assured they will not let you go if 
they can help it. Mr. C., will you please 
tell me how long you have been station 
agent here for this railroad company?’’ 

His reply came with a modest little smile, 
‘IT have been here at this station just 
about twenty-three years.’’ 

A little inquiry revealed the fact that he 
had been a little more than that length of 
time, I think I may safely say, a faithful 
servant to the company he represented. I 
went on: 

‘* My good friend, this is a drinking town. 
The greater part of the population patron-. 
ize the saloons. Of course, you do not. 
Do you know how much the railroad com-- 
panies value a man, when they get hold of 
him, who never goes near a saloon? And 
you know, too, what stringent rules almost 
all the railway companies are making in 
regard to this matter of intemperance and 
saloons.”’ 

We were detained two or three days in 
the town as a matter of business. While 
we were there, a new saloon was opened. 
To celebrate the event, the proprietor treat- 
ed the town. So many tipsy men came: 
around our machine where we had it in 
pieces making repairs that Huber expressed 
a fear it would be damaged in spite of us. 
A big man leaned heavily on a portion of 
the frame that was unsupported. I expect- 
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ed it to go down with a crash; but I could 
not get through his dull perceptions the 
damage he might do us. Huber took the 
job out of my hands. Said he, ‘‘ Look here, 
boys, there are four gallons of gasoline in 
this machine, and it would be nothing 
strange at all if your cigars were to set 
fire to it and blow us all up.”’ 

The sleepy crowd caught on to the word 
‘* gasoline,’’ and piled out pellmell, and 
we did not have any more trouble for some 
time. 

You may, perhaps, recollect that the 
little town of Bingham, near our cabin, is 
something in the same predicament; and I 
fear there may be a good many other towns, 
not only in Michigan, but in Ohio and other 
States, where the church, Sunday-school, 
and every thing else, are getting away in 
the background. I was told they used to 
have a flourishing Epworth League, but it 
has gone to pieces. They also once had a 
temperance organization, and even built a 
temperance hall, but it is now used for other 
purposes, and everybody drinks beer—many 
of the women as well as men. When I ex- 
horted the crowds on the street to come to 
church or Sunday-school they laughed at 
me. May be they thought I was behind 
the times. Well, perhaps I am and was; 
but I think they will, sooner or later, be 
compelled to admit that ‘‘ godliness is prof- 
itable,’’ and also that ‘‘ righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation.’’ 

What is the trouble? I think there are 
several reasons for this state of affairs. 
I did not hear the young pastor preach. 
He is a good man, but I fear he has become 
discouraged, and is a little afraid to de- 
nounce the Devil in his stronghold in plain 
terms. This young minister preaches in 
four different places, and very likely ata 
meager salary; and it would be nothing 
strange at all if he has trouble in collect- 
ing even that. The town of which I speak 
should alone pay him a fair salary, and 
one that would permit him to spend all his 
time in looking after the spiritual interests 
of his people. The church is old and di- 
lapidated. This would follow as a matter 
of consequence. It needs fixing up. It 
needs to be made attractive; and these people 
need—at least I think they do—short, sharp, 
crisp sermons that take hold of the affairs 
of the present day. They want sermons 
that strike blows at the wickedness in the 
very town in which the people live. They 
need an organization to enforce the laws 
against the saloons. The spirit of temper- 
ance needs waking up. I think I heard 
somebody say, when this new saloon was 
opened, there was a little bit of fight about 
it, but the ‘‘ wets ’’? predominated, and then 
celebrated the event. Of course, the free 
drinks helped them to crow over the way in 
which they had whipped and downed the 
‘* pious ’’ element. What will be the effect 
on that town? What will be the result on 
the young men—yes, and on the girls too? 

Huber was inclined to be a little rude to- 
ward some of the young women who seemed 
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bound to get acquainted. When I remon- 
strated he replied that he had no patience 
with forward girls. ButI replied, ‘‘ Huber! 
Jesus died for fast girls as well as for fast 
boys. We are not called on to die for them 
as he did, for he gave up his life on the 
cross. But we ave called on, as followers 
of Christ Jesus to be kind and civil to them, 
and to do all they can to lead them into bet- 
ter ways. 

In another town there was a great stam- 
pede of boys and girls and everybody else 
to the circus. Huber suggested that per- 
haps I was too severe on circuses—that they 
are not really the worst things in the world. 
I replied, ‘‘ Huber, you may be partly in 
the right; but, notwithstanding, circuses 
have more to do with the manufacture of 
fast girls than almost any other one thing 
in our land. They set the example, and 
then they urge the boys and girls to come 
on and follow them, by every means that 
modern invention can bring to bear. May 
God help us.’* 

Now, friends, I wish I could show you a 
picture of some of the pure bright clean 
Michigan towns—the towns with beautiful 
homes, turfy green lawns and cement pave- 
ments that outshine any other in the world— 
towns with schools and churches, able min- 
isters, and bright and intelligent congrega- 
tions. I should like to show you some of 
these towns—and thank God there are hun- 
dreds of them—and then show by contrast 
the towns I have been describing in this 
home paper. 

Dear reader, you may not live in Michi- 
gan; but what kind of town do you live in— 
a clean town with clean men and women, or 
do you live in a town where saloons are 
rampant? where the wets carry the day 
every time an election is held? where they 
celebrate their victory with free drinks? 
where they celebrate the privilege they en- 
joy of leading pure boys and girls down to 
ruin and shame? It rests with you, father 
and mother, brother and sister. ‘‘O God, 
how long shall the adversary reproach? 
shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for 
ever?’’ As a natural consequence, this 
town which I have been describing is full 
of blaspheming men and boys. I will say 
to their credit they were civil, pleasant, 
and good-natured; but when they spoke in 
even the most common conversation, foul in- 
appropriate oaths rolled out of their mouths. 
They seemed to delight in shocking a stran- 
ger; or, to put it a little differently, they 
seemed to delight in giving a stranger to 
understand that they were not tied down to 
any pious order. 

Again and again I think of that long ser- 
mon—a very good sermon it was, mind you 
—but there was too much of it; and it had 
too much theology in it. It was not ona 
theme that touched the events of the day and 
interested and got hold of the girls and boys. 
It made me think of the time when / had 
no interest in nor sympathy for sermons I 
listened to. It may be we Christian people 
are greatly at fault. It may be that at 
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least some of us are in the old ruts. If so, 
may God help us to get out of them. May 
he help us to make it clear to these younger 
ones that our work is as sensible and as 
important as building locomotives, putting 
up telephone-wires, selling goods, and rais- 
ing crops. I know our people, the Chris- 
tian part of them (at least I think I know it), 
will gladly enlist in works of righteousness 
rather than in works of iniquity when they 
can see and be madeto understand just where 
these things are coming out; whenthey can be 
made to see that we are all sowing seeds of 
some kind. Shall we busy ourselves in sow- 
ing seeds of docks and thistles when we 
might as well be sowing seeds that will 
produce crops of golden grain, sheaves fit 
for the Master? 

Let me close by saying once more, in the 
language of our text, ‘‘O God, how long 
shall the adversary reproach? shall the 
enemy blaspheme thy name for ever?’’ 








Carniolans and 
Italians. S3sis8s°s"s 


Having added extensively to our queen - rearing 
plants in the North and the South we can furnish 
any number of queens on short notice. 

Carniolans. Very prolific, hardy. gentlest bees 
known. Great comb-builders. Sealed combs of a 
snowy whiteness. A worker on red clover. 


Italians. Gentle, prolific, swarm very little, fine 
workers, and a red-clover strain. 


The Carniolan-elItalian Cross. A cross 
giving the combined qualities of each race, are 
hustling workers, the coming bee for comb honey. 

One untested queen, 75c; 6 for $3.90; 12 for $6. Tested, 
$1.25. Best breeder, $250. Best imported breeder, $4. 

For full colonies, one or two frame nuclei, large or- 

ders for queens, send for descriptive price list. Orders 

booked now will be filled when desired. 


F.A. Lockhart @ Co.,Caldwell, N.Y. 


UEENS 3 and 5 Banded, or Golden 
& Long-tongued Bees. 

The best for the least money, direct from the breed- 
er. Untested, 55 cts. each; 6 for $3.25; 12 for $6.45. 
Tested, $1.00 each. Breeders, $3 00 each. 

My bees are not excelled by any. Have 700 nuclei. 
Sent by return mail. This is a postal money-order 
office. Mention Gleanings when ordering, 

DANIEL WURTH, 
Karnes City, Karnes Co., Texas. 


Red Clover and Three and Five 
Banded Queens. 

Untested, 75 cts.; $7 per doz. 
Fine tested queens, $1.00 each. 
Remember we guarantee our 
queens to work red clover as 
well as white clover. Get my 
circular. Queens go by return 
mail. Fifty and one hundred, 
special prices. 

G. ROUTZAHN, BIGLERVILLE, ROUTE 3, PENN. 


When you need Queens 


and want your order filled at once with the dest queens 
that money can buy, we can serve you and guarantee 
satisfaction. We have a fine strain of Italians that can 
not be excelled as honey-gatherers. We can furnish 
queens from either imported or home-bred mothers. 
Choice tested, $1.00 each. Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. 


J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La. 
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Long Tongues Valuable 
South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in honey down 
in Texas. 


Hutto, Tex., Nov. 19, 1902. 
J. P. Moore.—Dear Sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to:ou Iam more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
‘roll the honey in.’’ Itseems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
E. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others fail. 
I will express my thanks for such queens. I am more 
than pleased. I willstock my out-apiaries next spring 

with your queens. Yours truly, 
HENRY SCHMIDT. 


The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long tongued bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75c each; six, 
$4.00; dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.(0 each; six, $5; 
dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circular free. I am now filling orders by re- 
turn mail, and shall probably be able to do so till the 
close of the season. 





J, P. Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 





Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


W. H. Laws:—Your queens have proved to be excel- 
lent. My apiary stocked with your Leather queens is 
a sight to behold during a honey-flow, and the Goldens 
are beyond description in the line of beauty. Yours 
are the dest for comb honey I ever saw. I want more 
this spring.—£Z. A. Ribble, Roxton, Tex., Feb. 19, 190}. 


W. H. Laws:—The 75 queens (Leather) from you are 
dandies. I introduced one into a weak nucleus in 
May, and in September I took 285 lbs. of honey, leav- 
ing 48 lbs for winter. My crop of honey last season 
was 48,000 lbs. I write you for prices on 50 nuclei and 
150 Leather queens.—/oseph Farnsworth, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, Feb. 16. 190}. 


Prices of Queens: Each, $1.00; 12, $10.00 Breeders, 
extra fine, guaranteed, each $3.0. Send for price list. 


W.H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 





The Best Honey Queens 
ON RECORD 


Are those reared by The BEE & HONEY CO., Will 
Atchley, Manager. We breed six distinct races in 
their purity, from 6 to 35 miles apart, queens ready to 
go now. We make a specialty of one, two, and three 
rame nuclei and queens in large lots. Write for 
prices, they will astonish you. Untested queens of 
either race, 75c each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen. 
Tested, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, the best that 
money can buy, $5 00 each. We guarantee safe arrival 
and perfect satisfaction. Address all orders to 


The BEE & HONEY CO., 
Beeville, Box 79. 


Bee Co., Tex. 








